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CLARICE DUNCAN AND HER MAID TROTTER. 


A STORY TOLD FROM LIFE, 


By THE AUTHORESS OF THE ‘‘ WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS.” 


CHAPTER IX.—HE CAME UNTO HIS OWN. 


‘*4 Man now fills the throne of heaven. And who 
is this Man? Mark it well: it isa Man who is not 
ashamed to call you brother.” —/ayson. 


Tue Sunday foliowing Mrs. Duncan remon- 
strated with Clarice when she spoke of going 
to church, telling her that after the severe 
nervous prostration of which she had been 
the subject she ought to remain quietly at 
home. Clarice submitted in the morning, 
but, like many patients of elastic spirit and 
excitable temperament, she alternated be- 
tween excessive languor and apparent vigour. 
By noon she had regained so much of her 
normal life and buoyancy that Mrs. Duncan 
iaughingly assured her she was like a baby, 
‘soon down and soon up,” and consented, 
though somewhat reluctantly, to her attend- 
ing the afternoon service at St. Giles’s—what 
was once the cathedral of St. Giles, but is 
now a. Presbyterian kirk. Trotter would 
accompany her. She would ride over to the 
Old Town with her friend Mrs. Haste, and 
the walk home would not be too much for 
her. All this seemed very reasonable. 

Mrs. Haste was a widow lady, who lived 
but three doors from the Duncans, and who 
often accepted a seat in their carriage when 
she did not care to bring out her own. She 
was equally obliging to them. Though a 
person of some position and of good educa- 


the most flattering pseudonyms in which she 
ever indulged. 

In returning from the service Clarice went 
with Trotter a little out of her way to see an 
old woman who had once been her nurse, 
and for whom she had a very warm affection. 

Nurse Deakin had been her almoner ever 
since she had been entrusted with money. 
She was employed by Mrs. Durcan to knit 
for the family, as they never bought either 
summer or winter hose, and she could do 
beautiful wraps and shawls and comforters in 
the delicate Shetland wool. Clarice had 
already given a glance at the satisfaction she 
would feel in knitting for her approaching 
marriage, for in the contradictory state of 
mind into which she had fallen,the idea of this 
marriage was ever presenting itself as a thing 
that was, and yet that was wot, to be. Her 
mother had reminded her that nurse’s nimble 
fingers and twinkling wires ought to be be- 
spoken in good time. It would neither be 
kind nor wise to hurry her, and so large an 
order must be a very welcome increase to 
her small earnings. She had not seen Nurse 
Deakin lately. She would spend half an 
hour with her this afternoon. 

On arriving at the house where she resided, 
however, and making her way to the fourth 
flat, the sound of voices from the old lady’s 
'“keepin’ room” announced to Clarice the 
presence of one or more of her gossips. In 


tion, she spoke the broadest Scotch, priding!a moment she reflected that to-day being 
herself on it as being the poetic tongue of| Sunday, nurse was very likely “thrang” with 
“ Robbie Burns,”’ and to her ear finer music /her “at hame.” She quickly retreated, tell- 
than the polished diction of a Sir Walter.| ing Trotter that she would defer her visit for 
Though more than sixty years of age she| another day. This one had certainly been ill- 
cquld sit to the piano, and, in a clear, sweet,/timed, Trotter could have told her so, but, 
yet thin treble, sing all the more popular) imagining that her mistress’s excessive rest- 
Scotch ballads and airs. | lessness needed harmlessly to dissipate itself, 
Her only son lived in the old town. He/she had forborne to interfere. A sage little 
was connected with one of the great publish- body was Trotter. 
ing firms, and from the time of his marriage | On their way home they had to pass 
it was her invariable custom to attend the/ through the Lawn Market, and at its junction 
afternoon service at the church of St. Giles,| with High Street and Castle Hill they be- 
and dine with him in the evening. came entangled with a crowd of people 
Of Clarice, Duncan she would speak as a| gathered around a street-preacher. Trotter 
“douce lassie; ” “douce” and “ canny” being | was for piloting her mistress quickly through 
%, M 
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CLARICE DUNCAN AND HER MAID TROTTER. 








them ; but to her surprise she made her way 
into the very heart of the crowd, and when 
near the preacher’s stand, signified her inten- 
tion of remaining by authoritatively putting 
her hand on her companion’s shoulder, and 
then leaning on her arm. 

“‘Miss Clarice, you'll take cold,” she said, 
in a distressed whisper; ‘do come away.” 

“Not yet; be quiet, Trotter.” 

Trotter subsided for a little while, and 
again urged her counsels, saying this time, 
“It is not your duty to stay ;” but in vain. 
She had to submit to the waywardness which, 
if wilful, was always sweet, and of late 
appeared to be for ever agitating around one 
centre. 

The speaker, who stood on a cart, drawn 
to the place by the shafts and reversed for a 
platform, appeared to be some forty years 
of age. He had a bright, happy-looking 
face, with a very sweet expression, and his 
light, bushy hair constantly pushed back 
from the forehead by a brown, freckled hand, 
was as yet untinged with grey. Behind him 
there stood a band of respectably dressed |] 
young men and women, who seemed chiefly 
interested in the singing. They were all of 
them Sunday school teachers and members 
of the choirin the chapel where he attended. 
This information Trotter volunteered to her|t 
mistress sotto voce. t 

It appeared that he had been reading to 
his outdoor congregation from the Bible he 
held in his hand. Having closed it on his 


finger, in a voice strangely musical, he sang|i’ the Lamb’s buik 0’ 
have their naames written theer are the only 


gentry that can be voted intill ’t citizenship. 
And noo this beautiful stream that we’ve 
been singing 0’, it is so sweet and refrashing 
here, it keepit all along o’ the Israelites in 


the first lines of a now well-known melody, 
the chorus of which was taken up by the 
choir and by several in the crowd, till a full 
volume of voice rolled along. 

Even to Clarice, with her educated taste, 
both the words and the singing seemed in-|t 
vitingly sweet. 
the first time, and though they are no doubt 


“ Thank God,” said the preacher when the 
song was ended, “for as many of us here as 
have drunk o’ that beautiful stream ; and thank 
God, too, for as many on us asmean to drink o’ 
it, and todrinkthenoo. But,ma freends,though 
the invitation’s sae free, and the Sperrit an’ 
the bride are aye saying “ Coom,” we’ll none 
lave our lips in it gin’ we dinna mind the 
condeetions ; an’ it’s aboot the condeetions, 
and a’ they hinge upo’, that I’m boun’ to 
discoorse to ye this afternoon. I’ th’ lest twa 
chapters o’ this Buik I read of a city—a 
beautiful city! Na compare to it here, an’ 
noo city could be keepit like it here, gin even 
it could be biggit, for it’s a’ goold to walk 


upo’, an’ beautiful gates o’ p’arl, wi’ a’ man- 
ner o’ pracious stones. 
verra car’ful as to the kin’ o’ inhabitants. 
Wha’ can it be meant for ? 
ef ye hed kings, ye’d need sarvants an’ 
people. 
common folk, an’ it wad be a sin an’a shame 
gin unclean an’ rabble, an’ drunken carls, an’ 
lazy, screamin’ brazen queans 0’ women were 


They had need be 
Kings? Na, an’ 


Weel, it’s muckle ower grand for 


et loose i’ sic splendid streets, to pollute the 


sweet air, an’ teach the lang echoes their 
curses and shrill laugh. 
was weesdom to shut the gates. 
while naething enters into it that defileth, 


One wad think it 
But na; 


hey are aye open. Though the beggar at 
he rich man’s gates filled with sores and 


mony lepers ha’ passed through, the inhabit- 
ants thereof are aye canny and respectable, 
for the patent o’ their nobility is to be found 


life. Those who 


he desart. I’ve bathed in it an’ drunk o’ 


She was hearing them for] it mony a time an’ often ; but theer it is to 
be found clear as crystal, proceeding out of 


familiar to most of our readers, we will give| the throne of God and of the Lamb. 


them in full :— 


“ Oh, have you not heard of a beautifal stream, 
That flows through our Father’s land ? 
Its waters gleam bright in the heavenly light, 
And ripple o’er golden sand. 
Oh, seek that beautiful stream ! 
Its waters so free are flowing for thee, 
Oh, seek that beautiful stream ! 


‘¢With murmuring sound doth it wander along, 
Through fields of eternal green, 

Where songs of the blest in their haven of rest 
Float soft on the air serene. 

‘*Its fountains are deep, and its waters are pure, 


“Through all this glorious lest buik o’ the 


Bible I see the Lamb spoken 0’, but I nivver 
hard tell anywheer else o’ a Lamb that was a 
Lion, or o’ a Lamb that contended and pre- 
vailed, or o’ a Lamb whose wrath was to be 
feared ; an’ then I read o’ the bride, the 
Lamb’s wife, an’ I see her fair garments 
sweeping down the golden streets, wi’out 
catching one particle o’ dust,all clean,an’ white, 
an’in keepin’ with the city she belongs to. I 
read, too, that the Lamb has a great coompany 
o’ innocent children aye following Him, an’ 


fod ouess tp Spe Weary aon, that there’s a marriage supper to whilk the 


It flows from the throne of Jehovah alone, 
Oh, come where its bright waves roll ! 


Chorus,—Oh, seek, &c.” 








blessed ones sit down. 
weel to drap the image an’ to speak o’ the 


Sae noo I think it’s 
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Person. Ye are a’ knowledgeable enoo to 
know that the Shepherd o’ the twenty-third 
Psalm is the Lamb o’ Revelation, an’ 
that heaven is the beautiful city wheer they 
sing. ‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to 
receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honour, and glory, and bless- 
ing.’ 

“Noo I don’t believe I speak to one man 
or woman this afternoon wha wadna like to 
drink o’ the stream, nor to one wha wadna 
like to enter the city. Ye all hope that that'll 
be the grand consummativn, when ye ought to 
meean the grand beginning. But it’s the 
condeetions ye luik shy at an’ glower o'er. 
However outward ye are, ye’d prefar’ for the 
Lord Jesus to invite ye, ‘Come up hither,’ 


rather than to say, ‘Depart from Me, ye} 
cursed ;’ but hoo is it, ma freends, when He| 


comes to you? Does any one say, ‘I canna 
help what those cruiked, obstinate stiff-neckit 
auld Jews did. Ef He’d comed amang men 
i’ my time, I'd ha’ taken no part agen Him. 
I’d ha had nowt to do wi’ nailing Him on 
the cross, an’ looking at Him, or calling 
“Awa wi Him.” Nay, mair, I believe I’d 
ha leestened to Him, succoured Him, an’ 
larned at His feet... Wad ye? Then let 
me tell ye He’s been to you agen an’ agen, 
but hoo hev’ye tret Him? He’s knocked at 
the door o’ thy hairt, my brother, my 
sister. Hast let Him in? If not, niver 
talk scorn o’ the Jews; they had na the big 
bible you hev. They hed the meeracles. 
So hev you; but they had not the New 
Testament. 

“ This brings me to my text. Happen ye 
may ha’ concluded the words we sang was 
my text, or mebbe I was preaching wi'out 
one, for my hairt gits aglow wi’ the luive o’ 
Jesus, sae my tongue aften rins ahead 
o’ me. I don’t cut off the steeam soone 
enough, weel as I ken hoo that’s done on the 
line. The text is in the lesson I read ye, 
John, ii. chapter, 4 verse—‘ He came unto 
His own, and His own received Him not.’ 
In the chapter it’s taken fra we read that 
John, seeing Jesus, exclaimed, ‘ Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world.’ I wonder what our gracious 
Queen wad think, ef after she’d been at Bal- 
moral for a spell, she was to go back to 
Windsor, or to Buckingham Palace, to larn 
that her soobjacts wad not own her ; to have 
to tarn awa’ sorrowful, repoolsed, a queen 
wi’out a coort? How her woman’s hairt 
wad be cut by the bitter sinse o’ unkindness, 
even though her Brunswick sperrit might 
narve her to contend for her rights, and a’ 


Scotland wad fling its arms aboot her an’ 
protect her till she’d got ’em. 

“The Babe of Bethlehem was the King, 
invisible, etarnal ; He left His coort to coome 
amang the meanest o’ His soobjacts; to 
save them an’ to raise them to greeat honour, 
an’ they put Him to sleep ina stable. ‘He 
canfe unto His own, and His own received 
Him not.’ Theer was nae room for Him 
lin the inn, and theer’s nane noo in the 
|inns wheer mony o’ ye nicht after nicht 
| barter your children’s bread for the whusky, 
| an’ sing to the de’il’s fiddling. There was 
/na room for Him in the inn, there was nane 
in the hairt, for as He journeyed on fra 
Bethlehem to Jerusalem, fra the manger to 
the bitter cross, oh the scorn that was cast 
on Him! 

*““¢ He came unto His own, and His own 
received Him not.’ , The light 
shone in the darkness, and the darkness 
comprehended it not. They had a notion 
of cannels, and lamps, and lichts their own 
han’s had made and set up, but they couldna 
pu’ down the sun or the morning star fra the 
heavens to spier what that was made of ; so 
they shut theer eyes upo’ the blessed light, 
and ‘ professing themselves wise, they became 
fools.’ eta 
“*The world was made by Him, and the 
world knew Him not.’ Just think o’ that 
noo. The Queen exiled fra her coort, that’s 
a hard case. It wad be a hard case, too, 
ef an architect or builder was refused ad- 
meetance at the splendid castle he had been 
at lairge pains and ingenuity and cost to 
construct for hissen. 

“ Theer’s mony hard tarnings oot, an’ 
banishments, an’ sleeghts in life. It’s hard 
whin a master sends fra under his roof in 
anger the sarvint or apprentice that’s de- 
pendent upo’ him; it’s harder still whin a 
father or a mither banish theer child; that 
cuts deeper nor the master’s act—how much 
deeper, ivery child's hairt an’ ivery parent’s 
hairt here present can tell me. But the 
maist unnatural thing of a’ is whin children 
for wife’s sake or for husband’s will refuse to 
open the door to theer puir auld parents, 
but leave the parish or the warkhoose to save 
them fra starving ; for what else is theer for 
them, if they ‘ come unto their own, and their 
own receive them not’? Freends, tak’ in 
a’ the heartache and the bitter grief o’ that 
sentence if you’d understand the luive o’ 
Christ to man. 

“ “God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto Himself,’ ‘and the world knew Him 
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slew Him.’ Mayhap some one is saying, 
‘Ye said theer was nae room for Him i’ 
men’s hairts, but didna the disciples, an’ the 
women, an’ the little family at Bethany mak’ 
room for Him?’ Ay, thank God, they did; 

and though theer’s nae telling ‘what they 
might have to bide for Him whin the priests 
stirred up the people, yet they won a rich 
reward, a’ the reeches that heirship wi’ a 
prince insures ; for it is written, ‘ But as many 
as received Him, to them gave He power to 
become the sons of God, even to them that 
believe on His name.’ 

““Wasn’t it a pity, then, think ye, that 
mair didna believe on Him? The inharit- 
ance wasn’t to be weakened by subdiveesion, 
but could have been multiplied for ivery 
soul to enjoy it to the full. Yet luik at the 
sma’ proportion of those ‘ who received Him’ 
to those ‘ who received Him not ;’ not to say 
rejected, but simply ‘received Him not.’ 

“ Ah, whin that exceeding loud and bitter 
cry cam’ fram the dying Immanuel’s lips, 
filling the ears o’ the women afar off, an’ the 
mither’s ears that had pricked ’em up for his 
softest baby cry or tiniest little wail (ifindeed 
John, luving John, hadna’ ta’en her awa’ to 
his own home, ere heaven’s curtain should 
fa’ on the tragedy), filling the ears of centu- 
rion an’ soldiers, an’ mocking crowd an’ 
disdainfu’ priests, what d’ye think it meant ? 
Nae mair terrible soond had iver been hard 
on airth, iver will be hard agin till the arch- 
angel’s troomp soonds i’ the ears 0” enners ; 
what d’ye think it meant ? 

“Did He cry for pain? 

“ That wad make Him a little less induring 
than the heroes o’ the Grassmarket. Was it 
that He felt that Death was putting his icy 
han’ upo’ His hairt? Nay, He had van- 
quished death, and death could never ha’ 
ony sting for the sinless One. ‘ It is finished,’ 
and the suffering over, the wark was com- 
pleted. Why, then, that exceeding loud and 
bitter cry? Oh! was it for the dochters o’ 
Jerusalem, that wad hae to greet for theer- 
selves an’ for theer children? 

‘Was it for the doomed city ? 

“*Q Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 
killedst the prophets, and stonedst them that 
were sent unto you, how often would I 
have gathered you together as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not! Behold, your house is left unto you 
desolate ;’ for the Jews were God’s peculiar 
people, chosen people, led like a flock ; and 
‘He came unto His own, and His own 
received Him not.’ 

“ Theer's na leemiting the anguish o’ that 





cry. It was infinite sorrow. I do believe it 
burst fra His lips as i’ th’ outer darkness 
His sperritual sight comprehended how sma’ 
was the proportion, an’ saw the meellions 0’ 
human beings He was bearing a’ this to 
save, going doon to etarnal ruin, not because 
they rejected Him, but seemply because 
they received Him not. 

“© Thou dying Immanuel! speak to our 
hairts. Didst see me going doon thoughtless 
and unconsarned? Didst follow me into 
unutterable darkness? Did my fate swell 
Thy wail and increase Thy agony? Ah! ca’ 
me back before it be too late! Let me know 
that I, even I, have received Thee to the 
full salvation o’ my niver-dying soul. 

“ Ma brethren, theer’s nought mair deefi- 
cult than for leemited human intellect to take 
in a great number o’ figures; but Jesus 
luives not only in hoondreds and thoosands, 
but in units. Can any of us say hoo still 
that grand luiving hairt wad ha bled for 
just you or me, if a’ men had believed on 
Him, and one, only one of us had ha chosen 
death rather than life? Put it to yereselves, 
an ax Gin that one was me. 

* Oh, dinna deceive yereselves wi’ thinkin’ 
ye’ve received the Saviour if ye’ve browt Him 
into the outer coort o’ the brain ane intellect, 
an ye haven’t hidden Him i’ the inner shrine 
0’ the hairt, an’ browt doon under His holy 
feet ‘ivery highthought that exalts itself, an 
tarned out o’ doors iverything that took up 
too much room or wadn’t submeet to Him. 

“T’ve hard tell o’ the homage o’ the in- 
tellect. It’s a beautiful thing that, an’ a 
gran’ thing. It’s biggit cathedrals ; it’s obeyed 
the hairt in composing sweet music and 
poetry, in makin’ guid buiks, in organizing 
societies, and I dinna ken what beside. 
Oh, it’s made fine altar-pieces, and painted 
mony pratty stained glass winders, but 
wha iver hard o’ the luive o’ the intel- 
lect? Dost luive thy bairn, yoong mither, 
because yu’ve read in a buik ’twas yere 
duty, or because ye reasoned oot wi’ yereself, 
that it was to yere own interests an’ the 
child’s that ye should luive an’ charish it ? 
Ye’re a queer mither if ye larned natur’s 
lesson i’ that way ; an’ if Jesus had luived us 
only in His infinite and etarnal mind, He'd 
niver ha’ coom doon to die for us; niver ha’ 
been o’ our flesh ; niver ha’ riskéd cooming 
to those wha might not receive Him. 

“Oh the cooming and cooming, the knock- 
ing and knocking He has yet! Oh the 
hairts that winna let Him in for a’ the trou- 
ble He is taakin’, that think He ought to be 
content wi’ theer maaking Him gey welcome 
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in the ooter coort o’ the intellect, and theer 
putting pratty flowers an meenstrels in theer 
winders theer to amuse Him, while the inner 
shrine o’ the hairt has cages o’ unclean | 
birds hinging in its niches, an’ idols ugly a; | 
the gods o’ the heathen !—it may be drunk-} 
enness an’ gambling an’ the like; or, beautifu: | 
as the fashion o’ the world, the charm o | 
a sweet blooming face, or the grandeur o | 
a braw manly prasance. 1 «inna care wha 

the idol may be that keeps the Saviour) 
oot an’ self in; ye’re a’ in the same condem-| 
nation, whether it be the cursed dram, or 
Diana in a siller shrine, or Demas wi’ his| 
hands filled wi’ goold. The Lord is na 
respecter 0’ persons; He knaws nowt aboot 
respectable sins. The larned judge whose 
hands ha’ taken a bribe, may find himsel’ in 
the same cell as the felon that canna read. 

“ Are theer ony sceptics befoor me listen- 
ing to cavil?—men wha not ony ‘receive 
not’ the Saviour, but wha reject Him, Such 
men ha’ sometimes said to me, ‘I dinna 
an’ I canna believe i’ the luive o’ God; 
if He luives the warld as you say, why! 
hasna He made it deeferent?’ An’ He did} 
make it deeferent. I refar them to Adam’s| 
fa’. The warld is na as God has made it,| 
but as sin has marred and onmade it. For 
wi’ a’ theer weesdom, they confuse effects wi’ | 
cause that dinna ken that. 

“*Ah!’ they say, ‘but yere guid people 
talk o’ mysterious providences, an’ finding 
the ways o’ God hard, not to say onequal.’ 
So they do. I’m ashamed to say it; they} 
owt to know better, they owtn’t to be sae} 
mean. It’s like saying, ‘Lord, we dinna care 
for a’ the stripes our sins ha’ desarved, sa 
long as they’re a a’ lain on Thy back, and 
nane iver fa’ upon our own. We want to 
be heirs o’ Thy glory, but spare us fellowship 
wi’ Thy sufferings. Thou hast borne a’ our 
sin and curse, tak’ awa’ a’ our pain.’ 

‘‘T’m rinning short o’ time, but it wad 
help us a’ to bear the hard lines that fa’ to 
us better gin we’d conseeder it thus. Wad 
ony young man here, ony aspiring young 
man wi’ a headpiece, object te a year’s hard 
deescipline an’ schooling if he knew that 
after it he wad be voted for Parliament, an’ 
a power in the House ; or that he’d be made 
adopted son an’ heir 0’ some prood Scotch 
peer or rich English nobleman? I trow 
not. Aweel ye can mak’ the application, 
and remember, whin ye do, what are the 
condeetions o’ he receiving the Saviour 
into the hairt ; also what the reward—‘ To as 
many as received Him, to them gave He 
power ¢o become the sons of God.” 





And, as before the service, he sa ng fami- 
liar words, with rare pathos and appeal 
conveyed in each musical tone— 

**Oh that I could my Lord receive, 
Who did the world redeem ; 
Who gave His life, that I might live 
A life conceal’d in Him !” 
\nd the choir sung in refrain— 
** Oh ’twas love, ’twas wondrous love, 
The love of God to me; 
It brought my Saviour from above, 
To die on Calvary.” 

Still singing, they moved away, to chant 
the love of Christ and the love of God 
through the quiet Sunday streets. Not till 
the excitement was over was Clarice aware 
that she had taken a violent chill. She was 
moving quickly away with Trotter, when she 
Saw a grave, sorrowful gaze fixed upon her 
face, and in another moment Trotter gave way 
to Major Leslie, who conducted her home 
in a silence that conveyed what he would 
not have trusted himself to express in words. 


CHAPTER X.—THE HEART’S IDOL, THE 
SOUL’S ENEMY. 

“ Long shall he be little, and lie grovelling below, 
that esteemeth any thing great but the one infinite 
eternal Good. For whatsoever is not God, is no- 
thing, and ought to be accounted as nothing.” — 

A. Kemps, 
NOTHING is more humiliating to some natures 
than the sudden collapse of their courage 
after moments of strong excitement. There 
are brief periods of moral or spiritual exalta- 
tion, when our giant foes sink in our esti- 
mation into almost Lilliputian proportions, 
and so they remain as long as they are out 
of sight ; but a bend of the road, the junction 
of another lane with ours, brings them again 
suddenly before us, and we find ourselves 
feeling as small and helpless as ever we have 
done ; abashed, disconcerted, worse cowards 
apparently after the temporary elation. 

Some such experience was Clarice Dun- 
can’s, as in the cold, painful silence she made 
her way home with Major Leslie, quiet little 
Trotter following in. the rear. She was 
spiritually enlightened enough now to know 
that her heart’s idol was her spiritual. foe. 
Ah, and when in homely language she had 
heard herself classed with idolators of lower 
and more sensual gods, she had felt that i 
must no longer be; it should no longer be. 
She would rise superior to this enthralling 
affection ; she would with her own hand tear 
ruthlessly down the clinging tendrils that 
were Clasping the idol so firmly. 

Decking him over and down, up and 
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about, with blossoms and leaves ; withered, 
straggling, bruised, they should lie under- 
neath her feet: mayhap so bruised they 
might exude a perfume welcome to a worthier 
Guest. She would not fear the anger of the 
dethroned one; she would vindicate herself, 
her breach of plighted troth, in the strength 
and majesty of truth; for truth must be 
forceful, must be irresistible. And so think- 
ing, strong, persuasive, eloquent words rose to 
her lips, like the sudden brush of a wild 
buoyant breeze over the silent strings of an 
olian harp. 

But now how was it, that, being taken 
from the scene of the excitement with more 
than a suspicion of authority, all the sweet 
speech she had fashioned took flight ? 

Where was the full spring-tide of emotion ? 
Fallen back to neap! Where was the 
exultant Samson within her? Asleep ! 

Clarice felt humbled at the position. 
She was like a little convicted child who 
expects ascolding and does not know what 
to say for itself. 

On entering the house, Mrs. Duncan met 
her with enquiries as to the reason of her 
protracted stay; but seeing that the Major 
was with her, she turned away carelessly, 
satisfied after the manner of the mother in 
the old German ballad :— 

‘** Wherefore so late?’ the mother cried 
In wrath her daughter viewing ; 
* Stay, gentle mother!’ I replied, 
‘ Thy daughter I’ve been wooing.’ 

She supposed she had seen the major at 
St. Giles’s. Perhaps they had strayed after- 
wards into one of the cemeteries. 

He was invited to dine, and accepted the 
invitation with the easy matter-of-course air 
of a future son-in-law. Clarice knew he 
would be there for the remainder of the 
evening, and that for hours very likely she 
should have him all to herself. 

“Why am I such a miserable coward ?” 
she asked herself ; “‘I used not to be.” She 
knew not the bondage of true love to its 
object ; nor, indeed, how much of her tremor 
and flurry of spirit was owing to physical 
causes. She changed her dress for dinner, 
talking to Trotter the while on the street 
ministry to which she had listened, without 
any reference to that within the solemn, 
softly-closing doors of the old church. 

“ And you say you know that man, Trotter. 
He must be a very good man. What trade 
does he follow ?” 

“ Lowrie is on the line,” said Trotter ; “an 
engine-driver. But his days will not be many, 
Miss Clarice, for no constitution can stand the 


” 





wear and tear that his is exposed to. You'd 
be amazed if you heard how little sleep he 
allows himself. To bed at twelve o'clock 
some nights, and up at four. All that con- 
sidered, one might suppose he would give 
himself a little rest on Sunday mornings ; 
but he is always at the seven o'clock prayer 
meeting at his own chapel.” 

“ What beautiful devotion !” 

“‘T should say rather,” said Trotter, prac - 
tically, “that it was zeal without knowledge. 
I read somewhere in a book that one good 
man—lI forget his name—said to another 
who studied at night, ‘ Our bodies are the 
temples of the Holy Spirit, and we have no 
right either to sap the foundation or to injure 
the walls.’”’ 

“Well, it must be bad philosophy, for of 
course if he husbanded his strength his days 
might be prolonged, and he would do a 
larger amount of good than by trying to crowd 
too much work into too short a time.” 

“So the preachers have often told him, 
but Lowrie has one invariable reply, ‘ There 


is sweet rest in heaven.’ He goes to 
all the services on the Sabbath. He 
preaches between them, and after the 


evening service, in different parts of the 
city, and his wonderfully sweet singing is a 
great lure. Then he goes home and sleeps 
till two o’clock in the morning, and all the 
rest of the week he is up and down the line; 
but wherever he goes he is distributing tracts, 
and at brief intervals singing, talking, pray- 
ing, preaching among navvies on the line, 
and the company’s servants. Lowrie says if 
it was allowed he’d cover his little steam- 
engine all over with texts of Scripture, and 
carry the word of God wherever he went. 
However, there’s other ways of doing that, 
and many rich people who have a respect 
for him give him tracts and Bibles to dis- 
tribute at his own pleasure. . There's no 
knowing the good that that one man has 
done and is doing every week.” 

“He shall have a parcel from me,” said 
Clarice ; “but, Trotter, you must take me to 
see him.” 

“ It would be hard to tell when to find him 
at home, Miss Clarice.” 

“He must be at home sometimes, and 
we could ask when it would be most conve- 
vient for him to see me. Such a proceeding 
may appear eccentric, but I do believe we 
ought to be as willing to learn of a peasant 
as of a bishop, if we know that he can teach 
us.” 

And now the maid, with her sterljng com- 
mon sense and clear insight, saw the errorinto 
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id | which her mistress was likely to fall,and with | Dinner was ready ; but she excused herself 
he || | her ready tact tried to warn her of it. from appearing, saying that she did not feel 
ck | | Roe ie ee doubt, Miss Clarice, that] very well, and they would find her in the 
m- || | scholars and superior people might learn a drawing-room afterwards. 
ve | | great deal from a man like Lowrie, if they} To Major Leslie, in his irritation, this 
s; |i ' would humble themselves to it. I suppose | appeared to be a piece of pure perversity ; 
er | it is because he is so simple that he teaches | her mamma thought that there must be some- 

{| so simply; and the same may be said of}thing wrong between the two lovers. The | 

1 others like him, but it wouldn’t do to set}excuse, however, was a valid one. Clarice | 
c- || such a man up as a guide for one in matters|could not have appeared at the table, she | 
e. |] of conscience, which his knowledge of things} was glad to be quiet in the drawing-room ; 
»d mightn’t extend to. It might be very mis-|but she found that even alone the power for || 
er | leading. I dare say you have learned from | quiet, concentrated thought was gone. Occa- 
he | Lowrie all you ever could learn from him if|sionally she murmured under her breath, 
10 || you were to know him for the next twenty |“ Oh! to give him up! I believe that I shall 
re | years.” die.” 

“T do not see the force of your objection.| Well, and if the sacrifice must cost her 
of | He knows the best things, and on nothing |her life, had not a life been the ransom price 
ys || else would one care to speak to him. In| paid for hers? 

a || these, however, we are required to be of a In her restlessness she occasionally seated 
rd | | childlike spirit, villiag to leira fron any |herself at the piano, and striking a few full 

| | one.” chords, sang in her sweetest tones the melody 
n, || “Willing, yes; but if you will excuse me | whose refrain was lingering in her heart,— 
re || speaking so free, we may be over-anxious, ce een ee aS 

aA ar was love, twas wondrous love 

to and because a man is very good and pious, This inee of Glad oh tees , 
le | | depend on his teachings more than on the It brought my Saviour from above, 
1e | Master’s. To die on Calvary.” 
1e | “Now I should not think Lowrie would 
a much understand anybody out of his own Major Leslie did his best to appear con- 
Ss line of life. He’d expect religion to show | versable at the dinner-table, but his brow was 
le || itself just the same way in gentlefolk and | clouded, and he seemed ill at ease. For 
Bs | simple folk, and if a young lady like you went | once it was no relief to him that Mr. Charles 
s, || _ to him for counsel, he’d very likely tell you | was absent, that gentleman being from their 
y- || | all your costly dress was sin, and all the|first acquaintance the subject of a dislike as 
e, || | things that you've beenused to naturally. He’d | difficult as it was politic to conceal. 
if || think that not being conformed to the world} As his relations with the family were now 
1- || meant dressing like me, and a hundred things | sufficiently intimate for etiquette to be dis- 
d || that would be very unsettling to you.” pensed with, he excused himself from dessert 
a “You seem to have a very independent! that he might join Clarice in thedrawing-room. 
t, | mind, Trotter.” Mrs. Duncan, suspecting that some little 
at | “One learns by one’s mistakes, miss.” misunderstanding required adjusting, good- 
S- “ How long has Lowrie lived sucha life of| naturedly remained with her husband, and 
Oo usefulness ?” passed the word to him not to intrude upon 
is | “Only the last five years. He was a very|the lovers for at least an hour. 

outward man, singing in public-houses, and Mr. Duncan smiled. 
d taking God’s name in vain before he got “Tt used to be the same in our courting 
re) | religion.” days, Isabel.” 

“Ts it possible? What a miracle that he} “ Yes, though the quiet little parlour and 
n | is now so good !” the sitting-room were all that the attorney’s 

“Yes. One would not say what his past | daughter had been used to choose between.” 
d | had been were it not to show what religion “And the poor incumbent’s son was no 
= | can do. Dear Miss Clarice, how hot your | better off.” 
g | hands feel, and your brow! You are} ‘We did not dream then of our present 
e || shivering !”’ position .” 
t | “Ves, I have takenachill. I felt the cold “ You might not, but I did.” 
h | strike up through my feet. Let me have a} “I cannot deny that I enjoy it; but so 
| | light shawl over my shoulders, Trotter.” long as I had my husband and my children 
- || Trotter gave her one, and was pained to |I could have been happy with less.” 
( | see how closely she folded it round her. A quiet, contented smile rippled over her 
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face as she said tnis. It did not escape nis 
notice, but he only smiled very sadly. 

“You see, Edgar, I was homely, like my 
surroundings. <A girl like Clarice would 
have seemed ill-bestowed in my position ; 
she adorns her own. She would look beau- 
tiful in a court.” 

“Yes, Iam thankful for her present pros- 
pects. She has grown so used to the 
luxuries and elegances of life that they must 
have become necessary to her.” 

“Necessary! Yes, Clarice is very ex- 
pensive in her tastes.” 

Mrs. Duncan was like many amiable 
women, singularly obtuse. No doubt it 
added greatly to her comfort and peace of 
mind, this dulness of perception. She was 
never known to be on the gui vive, or to be 
disturbed by trifles. A feather did not 
determine for her the quarter whence the 
wind blew, nor a little eddying circle on the 
smooth stream open her eyes to the fact that 
a pebble had been thrown therein ; therefore 
she did not in the least suspect the drift of 
her husband’s remark, or ask him for an ex- 
planation of it. 

“* Happily constituted mortal!” exclaims 
some more sensitively organized being, 
“‘what an amount of fret and jar must be 
escaped by these smooth phlegmatic natures 
that present no salient points to the world’s 
antagonisms!” But softly. Is there no com- 
pensation ? Do not these same salient points 
become footholds now and again for rosy 
Mirth and for morning-hearted Joy? The 
cup may be deep that holds the bitter 
draught, but when that is quaffed, will it not 
be as deep for the milk and for the wine? 

“Oh cup, so deep and so unwelcome! Let 
us, looking into it, feel thankful for its 
capacity to hold life’s best as well as its 

worst; Jet us believe, with due submission, 
that one day the best will come.” 


CHAPTER XI.—CLARICE ON THE DEFENSIVE. 
‘*True eloquence is good sense, delivered in a 
natural and unaffected way, without the artificial 
ornaments of tropes and figures.” — Faker. 
As Major Leslie approached the drawing- 
room, the sweet, plaintive tones in which 
Clarice was singing caught his ear, and he 
trod along the corridor softly. 

But a frown contracted his brow as he re- 
membered that the air and the words were 
the same he had heard in the streets :— 


‘* Oh ’twas love, ’twas wondrous love, 


“How much longer will it take for this 
ridiculous infatuation to expend itself?” was 
his mental soliloquy ; therefore his manner 
when he spoke to her was little altered from 
what it had been earlier in the evening. 

Clarice fully appreciated it. Her sensitive 
nature suffered and her pride bled beneath 
the implied disapproval of herself and her 
actions, but she felt there was more to 
follow—that there was in reserve for her 
more than a tacit rebuke. 

From her earliest knowledge of Major 
Leslie she divined, and rightly, that he was 
of a rather imperious disposition, and ex- 
ceedingly hasty in his temper—that he had 
some difficulty, in fact, in maintaining his 
equanimity when opposed, and in veiling his 
irritation under the mask of playfulness or 
courtesy when the offender was a woman. 

“Light recreations in sacred song that 
might be classed under,” he said, drily ; 








‘“‘and since Malibran treated an audience to 
‘Polly, put the kettle on,’ there can be no 
harm in Miss Duncan indulging in a ranter’s 
ditty when she finds herself alone.” 

The tone in which this was said was 
polite; but Clarice, already flushed, crim- 
soned to the temples, and as she moved 
from the piano she felt the token which 
was a pledge, and the pledge which should 
one day be the guard of the seal of a 
covenant, glide down her finger to the first 
joint. She had not noticed it change its 
place before. Such a short time since it was 
first placed there, and then it could not have 
moved perceptibly. 

The circumstance was simple enough, but 
it seemed significant, and it convinced her 
unmistakably that the change in her was no 
fancy—she was wasting ! 

Major Leslie led her to a seat near him: 


and looked unusually large ; and the fact of 
her being shawled proved that she felt cold. 

“TJ am afraid,” he said, gently, “ that you 
have made too free with your strength to- 
day. Indeed, you have been imprudent. 
Do you not think so?” 

“Tam afraid I have taken cold.” 

‘*Why do you run such risks? It is not 
conscientious. You ought to remember that 
itis a wrong to me. You know now that 
you are not your own.” 

The familiar words suggested to her the 
text which had been so constantly in her 
mind since that eventful birthda ynight, and 
all involuntarily she repeated— 





The love of God to me ; 
It brought my Saviour from above, 
To die on Calvary.” | 


“For ye are bought with a price.” 
Major Leslie dropped the hand he held in 


she was very flushed ; her eyes were bright, | 
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his own. It was a moment of unutterable, my interference with them now, you have no 
confusion for Loth of them. She was too| intention of marring the dignity of the wife, 
proud to say that the words had passed] or fretting our domestic happiness by their 
her lips involuntarily, and even if she had, | recurrence.” 

he would have felt indignant at the com) “T don’t know,” she said, turning very 
tinual pre-occupation with Scripture and/ cold. 

sacred things. He would have told her’ “ ButI ought to know; you ought also 
that the familiarity with them bordered on to know how tormenting and painful this sort 
profanation. As it was, after an awkward! of thingis to me. I declare, Clarice, when I 
pause, he said— saw you this afternoon mixed up with that 

“ A cup of tea will do you good, and I} crowd, listening to that low, ignorant man, I 
must ask you to give me one.” did not know how to bear myself. It was 

“ T am waiting for mamma.” insufferable.” 

“T do not suppose she will join us yet,; “Iam sorry for you, especially as I was 
and I am concerned for you, as you have not | not listening to a low, ignorant man, but to 
dined.” a man who, for all his lack of education, 

It was plain that he must have his will. could touch sacred themes in a simple telling 
She tried to persuade herself that she was way.” 
only humouring him out of complacency to| “ Could presume to handle jewels with his 
his position as a guest ; yet in these seeming | sooty fingers. Oh, Clarice, what miserable 
trifles the invisible power was being esta- | infatuation is this?” 
blished against which her own will was as yet; “ ‘The infatuation that could discern in the 
so impotent. She handed him his cup, she/ploughman the poet—an infatuation, I sup- 
tried to entertain him with the common-!pose, of which you would not have been 
place of ordinary conversation ; but he had jguilty, had not public opinion declared before 
no appetite for such fare, and she was the | you were born.” ; 
last lady from whom he would accept it.' Clarice’s quick temper was getting the 
Suddenly the slight electric cloud hanging | better of her. Her opponent winced, but he 
above her head burst, the flash was vivid, |said— 
and it was forked. | “T heard more of the fellow’s sermon than 

“Miss Duncan, do you think the kind of you thought I did. There was neither con- 
mob oratory you were listening to this after- | sistency nor method in it. Really, Clarice, 
noon is likely to improve your tastes ?”’ it is a pity you cannot have it in reading, you 

She started slightly, then she said coldly ; would then see how completely you had been 
“ Does Major Leslie suppose that I regu- led by mere feeling and impulse. You would 
late my most trivial actions with reference be ashamed to see what it was that had fasci- 
to the culture of my tastes? If sco—’” and ‘nated you, I assure you you would.” 





she levelled at him an arch ironical glance—| ‘I don’t care,” she answered, pertina- 
‘“‘he must be prepared for the consequences ciously, wondering at the mysterious pulsation 
when only perfection can satisfy them.” in her temples; “it has been said of many 

“There must be great danger in an engi- orators that their deliverances would not 
neer mistaking his line.” read well. That man is a true orator, the 


“There must be, if he takes the train on very tones of his voice go to the heart and 
a wrong one. Has anything serious hap-|the soul. There is a beauty and force in his 
pened lately?” |appeals which is good in its kind, and after 

“TI see I shall gain nothing by side thrusts,” |the polished essays we are used to, a little 
thought our military friend. genuine homely eloquence is refreshing. 

“Clarice, how long will you continue to| ‘ Oh, now you are trying how extreme you 
give occasion for such painful misunder- 'can be!” 
standings as exist between us now?” “Then to carry my point I will put to you 

“« Just so long, it appears,as you assume a|an extreme case. We will imagine a ship in 
right to question my actions, Major Leslie.'|a storm, in imminent danger of going down. 
Clarice Duncan may be answerable to her Two spiritual teachers shall be on board, 
father, she is certainly not answerable to the Rev. Felix Howard, M.A., and Lowrie 
you.” the engineer, and in my own mind I can 

“1 wish I might understand from that that foresee that it is round Lowrie anxious 
these eccentricities are only to be indulged! enquirers would press, asking, ‘ What must I 
in during the few months that remain to you' do to be saved?’ and from him that they 
of your maidenhood ; that though you disdain , w ould receive the answer.” 
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“Admitted. In particular crises people 
always do unreasoning, extraordinary things ; 
yet are we in our daily life to be guilty of 
such incongruities and lapses of taste and 
judgment, simply because moments of high 
excitement render them excusable? Pre- 
posterous !”’ 

“It is a pity that we should wait for mo- 
ments of high excitement to arouse us to a 
sense of our spiritual needs.” 

“This new enthusiasm of yours is at the 
root of all the mischief. To thatand to that 
only is attributable the decline in your health. 
I strongly suspect, Clarice, that you have 
been allowing your maid to gain an undue 
influence over you. Like most devotees, she 
is no doubt possessed of some moral beauty 
or grace which you over-estimate. I have 
known such cases, superior minds brought 
under thrall to weaker ones. There is a kind 
of soul-magnetism in it ; but you, so suscep- 
tible to influences, should not be subjected 
tothis one. I thinkI must show your mamma 
the danger you are in, and see if a sub- 
stitute for Trotter would not furnish you 
with a healthy change.”’ 

In a moment Major Leslie saw the mis- 
take he had made. 

“I do hope,” she said, her face all aflame, 
but trying to speak quietly, “ that for my sake 
as well as your own you will spare mamma 
the amusement such a piece of domestic in- 
terference would occasion her. One might 
suppose you were forty years older than I, 
and you were wanting to adopt rather than 
to marry me.” 

He bit his lip with vexation. “ You take 
things with too high a hand, Clarice. I was 
hasty, I confess. As for the amusement on 
which you lay such stress, you are welcome 
to it.” 

“T amsorry if I have been rude, but you 
might have known that I should always ex- 
ércise the right of choosing my own immedi- 
ate personalattendant. I should never con- 
cede the reasonableness of having my own 
wishes or judgment questioned inthat matter.” 

“TI surrender. Dear me! what have I 
been saying to put you so persistently upon 
the defensive? You must draw up a declara- 
tion of independence and a bill of rights. 
I can promise my signature and in veritate 
for confirmation.” 

He was evidently softening into good 
humour, but Clarice did not laugh; she 
covered her face with her small white hand, 
and soon he became aware that the quick 
transition had been to tears. In a moment 





he was by her side. 





“Clarice, my darling, what is the matter? 
The ground of the quarrel isn’t worth tears ; 
say that you forgive me.” 

She never spoke. 

“Ts it that you feel ill, or grieved, or 
what ?” 

; “Oh, Leslie, I wish that you loved me 
ess.” 

“T have heard you say that before ; it is 
cruel, and I do not understand it.” 

“But don’t you understand this, dear 
Leslie, that already there are differences be- 
tween us, which must militate greatly against 
future happiness, discords which cannot re- 
solve into harmony, unless one or other of us 
yield. I must not; you wif not. Oh, if I 
could think that separated, the suffering 
would all be mine, that you would go and 
forget me, I would set you free, and weep 
and endure alone. You are my right hand, 
Leslie, you are my right eye. Will you not 
be generous, and free me now yourself? ” 

‘Clarice! Clarice ! don’t tell me what you 
mean.” 

She put her hand out to him. 
take away this ring.” 

“* Never.” 

“Then I will.” 

He arrested the action ; he held both her 
small hands firmly between his own; the 
contact almost burned him. His face was 
white and fixed, while in the convulsive sob- 
bing the large blue veins stood out blue and 
tense upon her forehead. Again she essayed 
to pour out her full heart. 

“ Hush!” he said, “ you are ill, and not 
fit to-night for such talking. I reproach 
myself for this scene. Not a word, for 
indeed I will not hear it. Poor child! the 
temples throb almost audibly. I had no 
idea you were so indisposed. 

He held her head upon his shoulder ; he 
caressed her face with his hand, and she felt 
utterly powerless to resist. At last she freed 
herself, and he assisted her to the sofa. He 
gave his own explanation to Mrs. Duncan of 
her increased indisposition, and Mrs. Duncan 
reproached herself severely for not having 
seen her immediately dinner was over ; also 
for having allowed her to go out that day ; 
but girls were all alike, headstrong and im- 
prudent. She thought she would be better 
on the morrow. 

When Major Leslie took his leave, he was 
dismayed to find that the unusually prolonged 
and fervent clasp of her hand was not in the 
slightest degree responded to, neither was 
the kiss upon her brow, conveying, as it did, 
in his intention, so much of what was sweet, 


‘* Here, 
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painful, and critical between them. He felt 
that he had been mistaken in opposing her. 
He would not oppose her any longer. How- 
ever painful it might be to him, he would 
treat her peculiarities with the utmost respect 
and deference. When she was his he might 
find the key to her. 

When she was his / 

Ah! he felt that his future happiness was 


of a beauteous soul” was melting from the 
touch of hand and right of ownership. 
Was she sincere in the wish that she had 
twice expressed, “I wish that you loved me 
less’”?? No, no; the words were too hasty, 
too impulsive to be truthful. 

What would it be to either, now, if an in- 
exorable destiny should sunder them ? 

Irretrievable loss, loss, loss—even as, sun- 
der the musician from the harp, the song is 
lost ; the eye from the light, the sight is lost. 

For all their differences they were neces- 
sary the one to the other; and such aching 
sense of loss as had marred and blighted 
other lives should not, could not, must not 
be in reserve for them. 

As for Clarice, after he had left her she 
was not in a condition to think for two mi- 
nutes together on any subject. He had 
parted from her in sorrow and with a mute 
expostulation, and she had made no sign ; 
but for all that she felt how exquisite must 
have been the pain if indeed he had taken 
her at her word, and promised her that he 
would trouble her no more. She caressed 
the little token on her finger, and it seemed 
as if her own heart echoed the impetuous 
“ never” which had burst from his lips when 
she asked him to withdraw it. “ /Vever/” 
Oh that it might be zever, until it should 
have to make way for the pledge that it was 
intended to guard ! 

She wondered at the attitude that her mind 
had that day taken. Granted it was right, 
then she had failed—failed miserably in her 
intentions and in moral courage. She had 
wished to do a duty from which flesh and 
spirit shrank, and to do it gently, tenderly, 
with infinite regard for him ; for his sake, not 
hiding what the task cost her, the shrinking 
of nerve and the quiver of muscle; but she 
had been betrayed into a mere lover’s quar- 
rel, an undignified assertion of her own inde- 
pendence. Had she given him finally to 
understand what her conscience required of 
her? It didnot seem so. He had silenced 
her and soothed her, and prevented her from 
following up the advantage which her pas- 


_How would it be when they again met ? 
What would he say to her? What was 
the line of conduct she ought to pursue ? 
Oh, she could not tell! She must put the 
question aside ; at least for this one night. 

But the night wore on, and fever increased 
upon her, and pain quickened into agony, 
and ideas became incoherent, and expression 
rapid and meaningless. 

Then a physician was sent for in haste, 
and with bandaged eyes, in a darkened room, 
Clarice lay, passing through all the sorrow 
and suffering attendant upon an attack of in- 
flammation of the brain. 


CHAPTER XII.— A GROUP AROUND MARAH. 


“‘Dans cette ime, plus vaste et plus profonde, 

Que Vimmense océan ot s’égare la sonde, 

Plus triste qu’une lande ot rien n’a pu fleurir, 

L'amour a révélé le mot d'un grand mystére ; 

C’est la mort qui feconde, et notre Ame et la terre. 

Pour vivre, il faut mourir.”—Pressensé. 

Tuey have lost something who have not 
known what it is to suffer; yet the acquisi- 
tion of such knowledge can never, either by 
philosophy or by the higher support of reli- 
gion, be rendered acceptable to the graduate 
in the stern school of adversity. 

Clarice Duncan, as the quick, piercing 
pain gathered and increased in the full, heavy 
head, longed for unconsciousness, yet fought 
against delirium. 

But the conflict did not last long ; delirium 
was inevitable, and was likely to heighten 
into frenzy ; all beauty disappeared from the 
turgid face, the expression of which was 
fierce and maniacal, and all day long one 
might hear in the sick-room a long, low 
moaning, broken now and then by frantic 
cries, and the fiery utterances of a wandering 
yet imprisoned spirit. 

“‘ Such cases were always alarming, always 
serious,” said the experienced physician, 
‘yet this was by no means one of the worst. 
Remedies depleting and lowering must be 
resorted to, and the patient kept as quiet and 
as dark as an oyster in its shell. Relief 
would come, he was sure it would; and 
youth and a naturally fine constitution pre- 
vail over the incidental shock, from whatever 
cause it had arisen.” 

Minute enquiry was made into the state of 
mind, health, and disposition which had pre- 
ceded the illness ; for as soo. as these more 
serious symptoms had exhibited themee!ves, 
another physician had been called in to con- 
sult with the family doctor. ‘l'rotter replied, 
and without reserve, to all the questions put 





sionate outburst had given her. 





to her, and the conclusion was that excitement 
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arising from mental causes and neuralgia 
was the latent cause of the disease; but the 
chill which she had spoken of receiving 
through her feet had been the exciting one. 

For all the doctor’s hopeful words, there 
was great panic in the household. 

Mrs. Duncan watched beside her sick 
child night and day, refusing to leave her 
side for one moment, and Mr. Duncan, by 
nature reticent, said little to others, save to} 
answer inquiries in the words of the doctor | 
but in the solitude of his library he paced up| 
and down perpetually, exclaiming, “ Oh, my 
darling ! my darling! the only child in whom 
I can take pleasure, and in whom I can feel 
pride ; are you going so soon to leave me? 
Will the cup never, never be full?” 

He had other cares to divert, or rather 
distract, his mind from the constant brooding 
over the prostration of this one loved object, 
but solicitude for her was uppermost. During 
the long hours he spent in the counting- 
house, as well as in the solitude of his library, 
she was never absent from his thoughts. 

He did not care to see her often. The 
sight of her affected him too painfully, and 
he was one of those unhappily constituted 
men who have a morbid shrinking from the 
repulsiveness of disease and suffering on 
their own account. It is the highest heroism 
to rise superior to this shrinking. Active 
benevolence requires it of us ; women of the 
finest sensibilities have done it, and at great 
cost to themselves ; but there are many who, 
while sympathizing intensely, will keep out 
of the actual sight and hearing of repellant 
forms of misery, because they have never 
nerved themselves for the contact. 

It occurred to him with a pang to reflect 
how for a long time religious feeling had been 
deepening upon Clarice. Like many more, 
there appeared to him in this the premoni- 
tion of early decline and death. 

What was this religion in its essence, that 
the necessity of it had been so strongly 
impressed upon her mind and heart ? He had 
a vague perception of its beauty; he could 
remember,moments of secret hungering and 
thirsting, after it. The hunger had never 
been so strong and so importunate as to 
force the cry from his lips, and compel him 
to stretch out his hands in earnest supplica- 
tion ; but it had troubled him and unsettled 
him, and at times driven “ sleep from his 
eyes and slumber from his eyelids.” He 
remembered how often when a boy he had 
said, ‘When I am a man I will be better 
than I am now. I will try to find out the 
secret of wisdom and usefulness, and hope in 








the sight of death.” And when he was in 
manhood’s youthful prime he had measured 
his mental stature, poor and a scholar, with 
men who were rich but illiterate, and who 
had begun life with nought but nature’s gift 
of health and spirit, and the commercial 
aptitude and purpose by which they had 
attained their present position ; and he had 
said, “‘ What is possible to them is possible to 
me. I want not money for its own sake, but 
for that which it can give. There is plenty 


of it in the world, and I will win sufficient of 


it for myself, that I stand not below the level 
of my fellows. But to succeed will require 
all my time, energy, and care. When I have 
won so much, just so much, I will hush the 
voice of ambition, and think about God and 
my eternal destiny. I will seek then to be 
better than I am now.” 

And he entered into the competition, and 
he learned the supposed secrets of com- 
mercial success, and he unravelled human 
motives without being a student of human 
nature, so that he saw the wheels within the 
wheels that kept the machinery going, till he 
came to the conclusion that religion and 
commercial success were incompatible. Either 
the grace, or the purse must suffer if it were 
taken into the heart. 

It is true that he held himself to be a man 
of high moral rectitude ; he would have been 
deeply offended had any doubt been cast 
upon his honour ; but certain little diploma- 
cles, whereby certain advantages might be 
obtained, were held to be fair by men who 
professed that which he but distantly coveted, 
and he remembered many a successful move 
that he thought he should have been hindered 
in making had he been an avowedly religious 
man. In his mind was a distinction that he 
thought compatible with honour, but not 
with grace; betwixt morally wrong and 
religiously wrong, legally right and conscien- 
tiously right. 

He knew religious men who were not a 
whit more scrupulous than he; but he felt 
that he must either be whole-hearted and 
firm, and strict in his profession, or refrain 
from making one. He did not like half- 
measures. 

The years had gone on, andhad brought him 
the riches whereon he had set his heart, and 
the influence and honour that he had 
coveted ; but “crescit amor nummi quantum 
ipse pecunia crescit,’—he had not yet said 
* Hush!” to the voice of ambition. 

Latterly he had been overtaken by trouble, 
—heavy losses from failing bonds, depressed 
markets, leakage, and other causes, of which 
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his wife and daughter were kept in happy but 
unsympathizing ignorance. 

For some reasons it might be well to reduce 
his domestic establishment, but he delayed 
it. The fate of two or three hopeful 
speculations was pending. There was time 
yet. Heshould retrieve himself. Why cause 
needless anxiety? Why publish to the world 
his reverses, and so bring all his creditors 
upon him? Besides, with this desirable mar- 
riage for Clarice in view, it would be very 
humiliating to her and to her fiancé to lower 
the position from which she should be taken, 
to compel the lover, in fine, to stoop for her. 
Such an idea he could not entertain for a 
moment. For her sake he was seeking to bear 
up till the calamity should be overpast ; and 
now she was ona bed of sickness and perhaps 
of death, who shall say how much he 
suffered P 

He crept into her dressing-room. Ona 
little table near the wall was the litter of some 
of her wax flowers. The sight awoke a thou- 
sand endearing recollections. He listened 
to her delirious ravings, and returning to 
the forsaken library he flung himself on his 
knees. 

= 
Thee, but spare me. 
me my beautiful girl. 
but this.” 

Prayers which are protests never bring 
much comfort. The wound bled on un- 
healed. He thought of Clarice in her child- 
hood ; he thought of the first sight of her as 
an infant. Was she not a beautiful gift 
of God; one of the choicest He had 
bestowed on him? Yet never till now had 
he thought of that. He remembered that he 
was glad at her birth, glad to have a daughter, 
but he had smiled at the prediction of mother 
and nurse respecting her. In his eyes she was 
only an ordinary baby, and it was long before 
he cared to take much notice of her. She 
had grown upon him in her childhood ; but 
it was not till the bud had burst into the 
flower that he discerned its rare loveliness, 
and made it the central attraction of the 
pleasure-plat called “home.” What must 
be the desolation, should he ever have to 
return thither to find it gone! 

Ah! what latent tenderness, and dormant 
sensibilities are often awakened and called 
forth by the sudden sickening of one whom 
we love, of one for whom our affection is so 
well understood, we have never thought it 
necessary to put it into words! Yet, oh, 
death ! one little uncertain sound we mistake 
in its mysteriousness for the rustle of thy 


God, spare me! I have slighted 
Take not away from 
Let me bear any grief 





wings, and what endearments now, what 
protestations of affection would we outpour, 
were the wished-for opportunity only afforded 
to us. All at once we seem to discover that 
we have held the objects of our regard too 
lightly; we have borne ourselves towards 
them too indifferently ; we have never dis- 
cerned in their sick faces half the beauty, 
nor in their stricken forms half the grace that 
memory brings back to us now. Our eyes 
were holden that we could not see. 

Such seasons of depression and sorrow in 
a family furnish tests of character. Full 
often they bring to the surface the good that 
remains in those who for long have been 
careless, cold, and heartless: In this instance 
every member of the household down to 
the little page seemed to show a genuine 
anxiety for the improvement of the sufferer, 
and mute sympathy with those whom her 
affliction more nearly concerned. 

To Charles Duncan the mention of the 
danger she was in proved a shock, espe- 
cially when, on being admitted into the sick 
room, he saw the change that had taken place 
in her. It was never his habit, however, to in- 
dulge long in any state of feeling uncomforta- 
ble to him. He felt the houseinsufferably dull, 
and reasoned with himself that, as he could 


not do her any good,the more he kept out of | 


the way the better. Charles had a separate 
establishment of his own, of which no one 
knew. To support it he had been driven to 
expedients as ruinous as they were disgrace- 
ful. 

Hence much of Mr. Duncan’s trouble. It 
was an evil day for the son, an evil day for 


| his anxious father, when, on the attainment of 


his majority, he was taken into the partner- 
ship. His character was a weak one. He 
had been dazzled by the position it gave 
him, and bewildered by the fact of so much 
money passing: through his hands. He de- 
moralized quickly from that time, and Mr. 
Duncan, anxious to reclaim him and to screen 
him from public contempt, again and again 
paid heavily to rescue him from the conse- 
quences of hiswrong-doing. The father and 
son had many a painful secret between them 
that had been rendered mutual by the ex- 
tremity of the latter driving him to confession, 
or by accidental circumstances revealing to 
the former proceedings on the part of his 
son that exceeded the legal right, and that he 
held in utter abhorrence. 

Because he was jealous of the family name, 
the family honour, he condoned his offences, 
the while his affection for him was manifestly 
on the wane. 
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The deed of partnership could not, with- 
out mutu::! consent, be dissolved, but if bitter 
regrets could have dissolved it, Charles Dun- 
can’s status in the firm would soon have been 
a very subordinate one, and much better for 
him, by the way, if it had been. 

Of all on whom the blow fell, the one on 
whom it fell with the sharpest rebound was 
Major Leslie. The circumstances of the last 
evening he and Clarice passed together con- 
tributed to the sorrow of it. He could see 
now that there was meaning in the flurried, 
varying manner, the impetuous speech, and 
the outburst of excited feeling. He won- 
dered that, in the bright flush, the large and 
dilating eyes, he had not read the signs of 
illness. His heart ached as he thought how 
taunting had been the tone of his remon- 
strances, and how spiritedly she had re- 
torted on him, her poor temples throbbing 
so pitifully all the time, As in his ur- 
gency he was not satisfied with the informa- 
tion he could gain below, Mrs. Duncan sent 
Trotter to him, treating her with this confi- 
dence that she did not tell her what to say, 
but left it to her own discretion. 

Trotter went on the errand with a heart 
full of sympathy, laden, too, with its own 
share in the sorrow; but for the quiet little 
maiden he had conceived an aversion, the 
cause of which is too obvious to need expla- 
nation, and he treated her with an amount 
of Aauteur that was felt by her to be as 
ungentlemanly as it was unnecessary. 

As she was not important enough in her 
own estimation to be an object of dislike, 
she presumed first that the contempt was for 
her caste; but she would not have suffered 
herself to resent it, especially at a time 
when minor vexations seemed irrelevant. 

As on subsequent interviews, however, the 
dislike became more marked, she concluded 
that he was not quite master of himself, that 
he spoke to her haughtily out of a troubled 
heart, and she looked up to him from her 
inches with a regard so pitying that it humi- 
liated while it irritated him. He pencilled a 
line on his card, and sent her with it to Mrs. 
Duncan. 

“ T cannot be treated in this way. 
may claim more than an outsider. 
me, and I will not long detain you.” 

The summons was obeyed. 

“We have been thoughtless about you, 
major,” said Mrs. Duncan, “ but surely you 
will excuse.” 

“It is the extremity that renders it un- 
justifiable, Mrs. Duncan. Do not be shocked 
if I ask you out of your kind motherly regard, 


I surely 
Do see 





to treat me, not as a distant admirer, or but 
recently avowed lover, but as if I already 
were, what a few months will make me your 
son-in-law.” 

“Oh, indeed! I do consider you just the 
same.” 

“Yes; but how do you treat me? Iam 
not equally privileged with her brother. /, 
to whom she is all the world, I may not see 
her in her sick-room.” 

“No, surely,” and Mrs. Duncan held up 
both hands. “ Major Leslie, it could do her no 
good she would not know you; it would do 
you none, for she is painfully altered, and so 
much of her beautiful hair has had to be cut 
off, her head is swathed in ice-cloths.” 

“Qh! and how far would such circum- 
stances of disadvantage affect me? All I 
care for is her life; her precious, beautiful 
life. I must see her, Mrs. Duncan, and 
often. would I watch over her night and 
day if it were allowed.” 

“TIT do not doubt it. I value highly all 
your love and anxiety for her, but the orders 
are that she is to be kept very quiet.” 

“Believe me, I can be as gentle in a sick- 
room as a woman.” 

“IT am sure you can. 
many men who were so; but she is in deli- 
rium, and when persons are in delirium, they 
say many very unaccountable things that 
ought to be kept sacred, and not allowed to 
pass beyond the ears of the nurse and the 
friends who have attended more immediately 
upon them.” 

“Mrs. Duncan, you are unfair. You in- 
sist on every painful peculiarity of her con- 
dition as if it would not make me all the 
more anxious to see her, and to be near 
her.” 

“Ob, no, no! Still, Major Leslie, you 
must leave me to take care of her.” 

“Oh, then, take care of her for me,” he 
said, impulsively ; but seeing how absurd to 
a fond mother was such an injunction, he 
added, “ Do excuse me, I am nearly beside 
myself.” 

His sorrowful pleading was not lost upon 
Mrs. Duncan. It proved to her the value 
and the strength of the affection that was 
centred in her child, and must one day be 
the capital whereon principally she must 
draw for happiness. She relaxed so far as 
to allow him occasionally in the sick-room, 
but only for a very few minutes. He had 
nerved himself for the shock the altered 
appearance of his darling might occasion 
him, so though he did not escape it, he bore 
it without any visible sign of emotion. 
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Trotter reading his face from behind the fulness of two such lives might be, if united 
curtains, and ever on the alert to see the together and dedicated to the hallowed ser- 
“working together” of the “all things for |vice of God. 
good,” hoped that this illness might be made} And the natural wish of Trotter’s heart 
a “special means of grace” to Major |found its expression in prayer. 

Leslie’s careless, worldly heart. With a| In general, however, when we think we 
renewed heart he would have been her very |can trace the ways of God (which are hidden) 
ideal of what the gentleman ought to be that and fathom His counsels (which are a great 
aspired to the hand of her beautiful young| deep) we have to find ourselves baffled and 
mistress. But he might by this sick-bed/confused. So it is that, being allured on, we 





turn to the God who was smiting him, in|have imagined that the allurement was to. 


smiting his beloved ; then sweet would in- \the green pastures, and have found ourselves, 


deed be brought out of bitter. The sacrifice|to our dismay, in the wilderness; having 
that the law of God required her young mis- the waters of the Red Sea divided for us, we 
tress to make, if she would attain to the full, |think the passage from Egypt into Canaan 
unconditional surrender of herself, would | will be direct and short, but lo! we are led 
no longer be either necessary or accept/by a way we know not, and through forty 
able. lyears of trial is our hope deferred. The 

Heavenly and earthly happiness would| Human arrives quickly at conclusions, but 
unite in one stream to girdle and bless her|the Divine alone knows the end from the 
future lot, and no one knew what the use-| beginning. 








THE OPENED ROSEBUD. 


SKETCHED FROM LIFE. 


DREssED in the fair white garments that|Its beauty undeveloped, its sweetness but 
__loving hands had made, half known, 

Within her small blue coffin our baby-girl| Would that we could have kept it till it were 

we laid ; fully blown ! 

In calm unbroken slumber her weary eyes * * * : e Ms 





__ were closed ; 
Life’s little day was ended, and she in Christ 
reposed. 


We stood beside our darling, and bitter tear- 
drops fell ; 


For oh! how we had loved her, no heart but} 


ours could tell. 


She was the precious sunbeam that earth’s| 


rough path had cheered, 
And very dark without her our onward course 
appeared. 


With trembling hands we parted her locks of 
silken hair, 

And one fond kiss imprinted upon that brow 
so fair ; 

And in those tiny fingers, that oft had ours 
entwined, 

We were a little rosebud, the loveliest of its 

ind. 


Fit emblem of the sleeper !—our garden’s 
choicest gem— 

Full of the richest promise, snapped from the 

parent stem ; 


As day’s rich tints were fading, the slow and 
muffled bell 

Called us to bid our darling a long and last 
farewell ! 

When, lo! to our amazement, in that grief- 
thrilling hour 

'We found the little rosebud expanded to a 
flower ! 

Its soft and blushing petals spoke eloquently 
then ; 

Telling us that as surely, in worlds beyond 
our ken, 

Our living rosebud, severed from us a little 
while, 

Would open in full beauty beneath her Sa- 
viour’s smile. 

A strange and solemn gladness illumed each 
falling tear ; 

So, when the storm is passing, the sky begins 
to clear ; 

And Hope’s bright rainbow glistened around 
our infant’s tomb ; 

Faith saw in heaven our rosebud in full per- 
fection bloom ! 


NETTA LEIGH. 
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THE 


LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


VoL. Il—BY THEODORE MARTIN. 
AN EPITOME, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ Mary PowELL,” 


PART 


Acain the Queen wrote to her uncle at 
Brussels :— 
. “ Osborne, 4th December. 

“ T know how you will grieve with us for the 
loss of our dearly beloved Queen Adelaide, 
though for her we must not repine. Though 


we daily expected the sad event, yet it came | 
| for in 1848-9 in vain.” 


as suddenly when it did come as if she had 
never been ill, and I can hardly realize the 
truth now. You know how very kind she 
was at all times to me, and how admirably 


| she behaved from the time the King died ; 


she was truly motherly in her kindness to us 
and to our children, and it always made her 


happy to be with us and to see us: she is a | 


great loss to us both, and an irreparable one 


_ hitherto kept clear of collision. 


III. 


atime their struggle fur independence. It 
was, however, ov/y for the time, and when, 
many years afterwards, it was resumed, the 
firm and temperate counsels of Francis Deak 





won from the Emperor, without bloodshed, | 


in 1866, the acknowledgment of the Hunga- 
rian Constitution, which thousands had died 


At the close of 1849 there wast little to 
cheer the political observer. England had 
But imme- 
diately after the close of the Hungarian war 


| our Government felt itself compelled to adopt 


| an attitude towards Russia and Austria which, 


to hundreds and hundreds; she is univer. | 


sally regretted, and the feeling shown is very 


gratifying. Her last moments were, thank | 


God, very peaceful, and it was hardly an 
hour before she died that they perceived the 
approaching end. She spoke half an hour 
before, and knew those around her. . 

Poor mamma is very much cut up by this 
sad event, and to her the Queen is a very 
great and serious loss. 


for a time, threatened to involve us in war. 
The danger rose where it was little expected. 
Kossuth and many of his compatriots had 
taken refuge in the Turkish dominions. A 
formal demand for their extradition was made 
on the Sultan by the Cabinets of St. Peters- 
burg and' Vienna, which his Government 
refused on the ground that to surrender them 


would be to violate the laws of hospitality | 


and sacrifice her own honour. The respective 


' ambassadors of Russia and Austria intimated 
| a suspension of diplomatic relations with 


“The dear Queen has left most affecting | 


directions respecting her funeral (written 
eight years ago), which she wishes to be as 
private as possible. She wishes her coffin to 
be carried by sai/ors—a most touching tribute 
to her husband’s memory and to the Navy, 
to which she was so much attached.” 

Such and so dear was this good Queen to 
those who knew her best. There was ‘‘a daily 


beauty in her life,’ which impressed all who | 
had eyes to see and hearts to feel. Well, | 


then, might the Princess Hohenlohe, who 
was the Queen’s half-sister, say “‘she has 
left behind her love, respect, and gratitude, 
and was ever ready to go to her place of 
eternal rest, where she will find that happi- 
ness which she never knew here. Let us 
think of her bliss after this life of suffering, 
which she spent in doing good to thousands 
who will bless her memory ; let her life be 
an example to us.” 

“The defeat of the Hungarians at the 
battle of Temeswar,” says Mr. Martin, in a 
note at page 216, “ had practically closed for 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





the Sultan. In this extremity the Sultan 
turned for support to England and France, 
which was promptly and effectually given. 
As it turned out, the Emperor of Russia 
had withdrawn his demand even before the 
appeal reached him. But his indignation 
was roused by finding that our Mediterranean 
fleet, without waiting to see the course he 
would pursue, had been directed to move 
towards the Dardanelles, to co-operate, if 
needful, with Turkey. The affair blew over ; 
but the severe strain on the Prince Consort’s 
health, caused by the events of the last two 


| years, had by this time begun to affect him. 


The Queen wrote of him in November to 
Baron Stockmar, “ The Prince’s health is again 
as bad as ever, and he looks very ill of an 
evening.” 

His doctors thought he wanted change of 
air and scene, which the Queen thought 
might be effected by a short trip to Brussels. 
“For the sake of his health,” she writes, 
“which, I assure you, is the cause of my 
shaken nerves, I could quite bear this sacri- 
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fice. He must be right befure we go to 
I ondon, or God knows how ill he may get.” 
The country had gone heartily with the 
Ministry when they had undertaken jointly 
with France to support Turkey against the 
dictatorial claims of Russia and Austria. Our 
naval force had at least been employed for a 
worthy purpose ; but a very different feeling 
was elicited when the country learnt that on 





sent a despatch to Lord Palmerston, couched 
in terms that Lord Stanley justly called as 
deeply painful to British subjects to read as 
addressed to a British minister, but doubly 
painful when he reflects that bitter, imperious, 
| offensive as the language is, it was not more 
| bitter, imperious, or offensive than the provo- 
| utic nn. 

lc afford to 


though she could less 


omp! aint, 






the 17th of January, 1850, the same fleet had udopt the tone of the Russi 2n minister. 

appeared at the Pireus with a peremptory] Affecting to believe that our agents in 
demand for a settlement by the Greek Go- | Greece a misunderstood our instructions, 
vernment, within twenty-four hours, of certain | the French Cabinet sac to Lord Pal- 





alleged claims by British st ibjects ; and this 


; 
1 Wl 





verston for an explanation, and was informed 





demand not having been comple th, that | by him that there had been no mistake. Lord 
1e fleet had blockaded the port, and laid an Palmerston had probably calculated that the 
embargo both on the Government and mer-}Greek Government, under the pressure of a 


1ant vessels which they found there. Thi 
conduct excited no small surprise, nor was it 
iminished when the nature of 
to be understood. T — were ¢ chiefly 
emand by a Mr. Finlay 


came 





small pie of land which hac 
fron him for the pane of incl 
the garden of King Otho, and 


Don Pacifico, 
sation in respect of losses through the 
we — A +], S ial Mr. 
of his house by an Athenian mob. M 

alone, of several owners in the 


fab compen- 
: pillage 
Finl 'y 
same positio 
as himself, had refused the terms offered by 


a Portuguese Jew, 


he 


Ne 


the Government ; had paid ten pounds f 
the land in question, and he now demand 





Pike “DntRd: aibtandiead Bic hime ial a less 
17/ON Pacilico estimated his iosses at no iess 
era ee 7 ere ] eee 

than 431.534, for certain alleged claims on 


Portuga!, the original vouchers for which he 


represenied to have been Pasig age Sates his 


t 
house was sacked. Neither Mr. lay nor 
Don Pacifico had sought to establish his 


claim in the courts of the country, 
demand on the Greek Government the 
been assumed at the amount stated. As 
Turkey, under the threats of 

Austria, had lately 


yet in the 


France, so did Greece now appeal 
France and Russia for support. Joined 
by treaty as these countries were with 


ot ursely es in guaranteeing the independence 
of Greece, their Governmen ts were deep! 

hurt that we should have resorted to suc! 

grievances as we might have had without first 
seeking their good offices to obtain redress. 
Their representatives at Athens hastened to 
tender their good offices to Mr. Wyse, our 
envoy there, in settling the dispute, but. as 
Mr. Wyse’ s instructions left him no discretion 
on the subject, their offers were rejected. 
When the tidings of what had occurred 


the claims | 


Russia and jas 
appealed to England and | 


would 
} 


hostile demonstratio have yielded 
jtohis demands. At any 1e could scarcely 
have anticipated the general feeling of sur- 
prise and indignation which the proceeding 


a Athens excited both abroad and at home. 


Ly rate, 








{He must there fore have felt somewhat 
lrelieved, a fi ( afterwards, when the 
French ambassador, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
{proposed the good ofiices of his Govern- 
__ This offer w renewed on the 7th oi 
February, and officially accepted by Lord 
| Palmerston in a despatch, in which he stated 
hat orders should be immediately sent to the 
|admiral commanding her Majesty's squadron 
in the Greek waters to suspend at once all 


| coercive measures, and continue to suspend 
)tiation which the French 
Government out to on foot. ‘he 
French Government lost not one hour in 


{making the arrangement known to M. Thou- 





them during the neg 


IS al set 


| venel, their envoy at Athens, who heard of it 
'on the roth of February. But it was not till 


ithe 2nd of March that the official announce- 
|ment reached the British envoy. Meantime, 
las the coercive measures had increased in 
stringency, the French were not disposed to 
look with much favour on the rather unsatis- 
| factory explanations given by our Government 
for this delay. Hence a soreness and distrust 
on their part, which another incident aggra- 
| vated into serious proportions. 

1| Baron Gros, the Commissioner despatched 
|by France in pursuance of the arrangement 
come to, reached Athens on March 5th. He 
entered at once on an investigation of the 
claims at issue, and on all these, with the ex- 
ception of Don Pacifico’s, he ultimately 
arrived at a practical arrangement with Mr. 
Wyse. Mr. Wyse, however, insisted on the 
payment of 50,000 drachmas on this last 





reached St. Petersburg, Count Nesselrode 


x 


Le 





account, and official negotiations were broken 


France had even stronger cause of 
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off on April 21, Baron Gros at the same 
time offering to act unofficially between Mr. 
Wyse and the Greek Government in trying to 
bring matters to a settlement. 

Meanwhile the French Government, rightly 
thinking that the difference might be more 
satisfactorily concluded in England than at 
Athens, had continued through M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys their negotiations with Lord Pal- 
merston. These had resulted in a convention 
which disposed of the whole question. 
48,500 was to be paid by the Greek Govern- 
ment to the English minister at Athens, to be 
distributed by him among the different claim- 
ants, and they were also to pay whatever 
might hereafter be found due in respect of 
Don Pacifico’s claims, by two arbitrators and 
an umpire, to be named by M. Gros, Mr. 
Wyse, and the Greek Prime Minister. Before 
this convention was actually signed, the 
French Government despatched a steamer to 
the Pirzeus, to announce to Baron Gros the 
basis of the proposed agreement; and on 
that evening Baron Gros communicated 
the tidings to Mr. Wyse. But again Mr. 
Wyse had been left without instructions from 
England which would authorize him to desist 
from the measures of coercion. They were 
accordingly renewed, and the Greek Govern- 
ment determined to submit unconditionally 
to Mr. Wyse’s demands, and pay the 180,000 
drachmas, or about £6,500 of claims, besides 
those of Don Pacifico, as well as making a 
deposit of 150,000 drachmas to meet what 
might be found due of those claims. 

It might be thought that this miserable 
affair would now be promptly arranged, and 
that at any rate the arrangement with the 
French Government should be promptly and 
frankly carried out. This course Lord Pal- 
merston, unfortunately, did not adopt; but 
averring that Baron Gros had now announced 
that his office as mediator was at an end, 
and that therefore we were free to resume 
our reprisals, he took his stand upon the 
arrangement which had been concluded at 
Athens. 

It could not be supposed that the French 
Government would accept such a return with 
patience. Lord John Russell wrote to the 
Prince with great concern on the posture of 
affairs, to which the following reply was 
returned :— 


“* My DEAR LorD JoHN,—Both the Queen 
and myself are exceedingly sorry at the news 
your letter has contained. We were not sur- 
prised, however, that Lord Palmerston’s mode 


susceptible French Government with the same 
good humour and forbearance as his col- 
league.—Ever yours truly, “ ALBERT. 

“ Buckingham Patace, 15th May, 1850.” 


Next morning Lord John Russell an- 
nounced to the Prince, for the information 
of the Queen, that the Cabinet were to meet 
that day, in the hope of finding some way of 
soothing the irritated feeling of the French 
Government. In his reply the Prince says, 
“ As to Greece, I think the treaty once having 
been signed, ought to be adhered to in good 
faith, notwithstanding the fact that accident 
has given Mr. Wyse better terms. This 
would at once put an end to the doubt 
whether it was through accident or design 


the protocol so late.” 

It happened that the Queen’s birthday this 
year was celebrated on the 15th of May, and 
it was remarked that neither the French, the 
Russian, nor the Bavarian ambassadors were 
present at the usual official dinner given on 
these anniversaries by the Foreign Secretary. 


serious had happened, and the next evening 
Lord Brougham asked for explanations on 
the subject in the House of Lords. Lord 
Lansdowne, in reply, said that the departure 
of the French ambassador on the Queen’s 
birthday had been purely accidental. Inthe 
House of Commons the same evening Lord 
Palmerston, in reply to a similar inquiry, said 
that it was well known the French ambassa- 


communication on the subject of Don 
Pacifico’s claims, adding that he trusted 
nothing would arise out of these circum- 
stances likely to disturb 
between the two countries. 

It was therefore with something more than 
surprise that the public read in next day’s 
Times the loud acclamations which had fol- 
lowed the announcement that the French 
ambassador was recalled, his presence in 
London being “no longer compatible with 
the dignity of the Republic.” The pain of 
the Queen and Prince at this announcement 
could not be otherwise than great. This was 
increased by the Russian ambassador saying 
that he felt sure that when the Emperor | 
of Russia heard what had lately occurred, he 
would take some decided step which would 
lead to the Baron’s recall. Explanations 
afterwards took place which prevented this, 
but our Government was at the time seriously 
alarmed ; and at last an arrangement was 
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first, to substitute the stipulations of the Lon- 
don Convention of the 18th of April for 
those clauses concluded at Athens on the 
27th, which had not been already executed. 
Years passed before the sum to be paid to 
Don Pacifico was settled by the arbitrators, 
when it was found to be about a thirtieth part 
of the amount originally demanded! After 
all the angry feeling which this business occa- 
sioned, it is wonderful, to say the least of it, 
to find that Lord Palmerston could speak of 
it as a shot fired by a foreign conspiracy, aided 
and abetted by a domestic intrigue. He does 
not come at all gloriously out of the whole 
affair, though his showy eloquence dazzled 
people and concealed his gross mismanage- 
ment. 

At this time the Queen was assaulted by 
a man of good family, named Robert Pate, 
who had held a commission in the army for 
five years. While her Majesty was leaving 
Cambridge House, where she had called to 
make inquiries for the Duke of Cambridge, 
who was seriously ill, this person started for- 
ward and struck a blow with a cane at her 
Majesty’s face. His force was fortunately 
broken by the bonnet, but inflicted a severe 
bruise on the forehead. It was alluded to by 
the Prince in the following letter to Baron 
Stockmar next day :— 

* DEAR STOCKMAR,—I have only a minute 
to spare, and avail myself of it to tell you that 
Victoria, thank God, is well, though her fore- 
head is much bruised, and her nerves are still 
somewhat shaken by the shameful occurrence 
of yesterday. The perpetrator is a dandy 
whom you must often have seen in the park, 
where he made himself conspicuous. He 
maintains the closest silence as to his motives, | 
but is manifestly deranged. All this does not | 
help to make one cheerful. 

“In the House the debate on Greece has 
already lasted four nights. Palmerston 
spoke for five hours without a moment’s 
pause. His speech is a masterpiece. The 
state of affairs, however, will not be improved | 
by it, and we may have a resignation of the 
Ministry to-morrow. Peel, Graham, Gladstone, | 
Disraeli, Molesworth, Cobden, all go against | 
the Ministry, and speak in strong terms. The 
Ministry has identified itself entirely with 
Palmerston.” 

But his defence had been more able than 
convincing. 

It was well for the Prince that the Whit- | 
suntide holiday had lately given him open- 
air and spirits at Osborne, in the enjoyment 
of warm summer weather. 








“The children catch butterflies,” he says, 


“Victoria sits under the trees, and I drink 
the Kissengen water Ragotzky. To-day 
mamma-aunt (the Duchess of Kent), and 
Charles (Prince Leiningen} are to come to 
stay a fortnight with us; then we go to com- 
press the (so-called) pleasures of the season 
into four weeks. God be merciful to us, 
miserable sinners !” 

To add to other difficulties, a determined 
opposition was made to the Great Exhibition 
being erected in Hyde Park. While this 
threatened to cause it to be abandoned alto- 
gether, the death of Sir Robert Peel, by a fall 
from his horse, filled the whole nation with 
such a sense of loss that it merged all minor 
topics; and to add to the grief of the Royal 
Family, the good old Duke of Cambridge 
died, exhausted by a three weeks’ fever, just 
one day before the burial of Sir Robert Peel, 
of whom the Queen well wrote to King 
Leopold, “The sorrow and grief at his 
death are most touching, and the country 
mourns for him as over a father. From the 
time his life was known to be in danger the 
entrance of his house was besieged by 
crowds, to whom a bulletin of his progress 
was from time to time read by a policeman, 
The faces of friends as they passed from the 
door were eagerly scanned, and sorrow fell 
upon people’s hearts at the grave sadness 
which alone was to be read there. The deep 
and silent grief of all classes was most affect- 
ing. Biography, like history, repeats itself ; 
and what Tacitus wrote of Agricola might 
have been applied, word for word, to the 
modern statesman :—‘To his family the 
closing of his life was a deep affliction ; it 
was a heavy grief to his friends, and cast a 
gloom over strangers and those to whom his 
person was unknown. As he lay sick, the 
common people too, and those who generally 
feel no concern for public events, thronged 
about his house, and his name was on all 
men’s tongues in the market-place and in 
the streets. Nor was there any one who, on 
hearing of his death, either was glad, or went 
on his way and thought of it no more.’” 

Of all the eulogies passed on Sir Robert 
Peel by fellow-statesmen, no words were more 
likely to be remembered than those of the 
Duke of Wellington, who, in a voice thick- 
ened by emotion, said, “In the whole 
course of my acquaintance with him I never 
knew a man in whose truth and justice I had 
a more lively confidence, or in whom I saw 
a more invariable desire to promote the 
public service. In the whole course of my 
communications with him I never knew an 
instance in which he did not show the 
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strongest attachment to truth; and never 
saw in the whole course of my life the 
slightest reason for suspecting that he stated 
anything which he did not believe to be 
the fact.” 

As Sir Robert Peel had enjoined by will 
that his funeral should be of the simplest 
kind, and that he should be buried beside 
his father and mother at Drayton Bassett, 
the nation could only substitute for the 
public funeral in Westminster Abbey, which 
it was eager to have assigned him, a monu- 
ment there at the public expense, which was 
voted by Parliament a few days after his 
death, when the public learned that the offer 
of a peerage had been declined by Lady Peel. 

The Queen wrote to King Leopold,— 
“ Albert, who had been so fresh and well 
when we came back from Osborne, looks so 
pale and fagged again. He has felt and 
feels Sir Robert’s loss dreadfully. He feels 
he has lost a second father.” 

The opposition respecting Hyde Park had 
been quite withdrawn. ‘The difficulty now 
was about the requisite funds, which Mr. 
Peto and his partners obviated by pledging 
themselves to the extent of £50,000, which 
was followed by so liberal a subscription that 


ought to stand highest in the esteem of the 
world she was distrusted by even the 
smallest powers. The Queen repeated her 
former desires to Lord Palmerston and Lord 
John Russell, the former of whom answered 
that her orders should be attended to. The 
next day Lord Palmerston wrote to the 
Prince requesting an interview, which was 
at once granted. It took place the same 
day, and what passed was recorded in the 
following memorandum :-— 


“ Osborne, 17th of August, 1850. 

“ After the council of the speech from the 
throne for the prorogation of Parliament on 
the 14th, I saw Lord Palmerston, as he had 
desired it. He was very much agitated, 
shook, and had tears in his eyes, so as quite 
to move me, who never under any circum- 
stances had known him otherwise than with 
a bland smile on his face. He said that after 
what had been communicated to him by 
Lord John Russell he felt it necessary to 
have an explanation with me. That to differ 
from his policy or to condemn it was only to 
condemn his judgment and a matter of 
opinion, upon which differences were natural 
and to be expected ; but the accusation that 





an end was soon put to all further anxiety | 
on this head. 

The Prince Consort had the rare quality 
of enjoying a joke even at his own expense, 
which Punch’s witticisms often were. He} 
even made a great collection of them. The 
backwardness of subscriptions to the expenses 
of the Great Exhibition was, of course, too 
good a point for their cartconers to miss, and 
accordingly they represented the Prince (vol. 
Xviii., p. 229) as “ The Industrious Boy,” cap 
in hand, with ‘Please to remember the 
Exhibition” inserted under it, with the 
accompanying lines:— 

‘* Pity the troubles of a poor young Prince, 

Whose costly scheme has borne him to your door. 

Who’s in a fix—the matter not to mince ;— 

Oh! help him out, and commerce swell your store !” 
In fact, the enterprise not only paid for itself, 
but left a balance with the commissioners of 
nearly a quarter of a million. 

In no part of her royal duties was the 
Queen more particular than in her commu- 
nication with foreign powers through her 
Foreign Secretary; and we have already 
seen what sad trouble Lord Palmerston 
occasioned her and the country by his con- 
duct in the Pacifico affair. From time to 
time her Majesty had occasion to complain 
that her directions to him were not frankly 
carried out; and at a time when England 


| 








he had been wanting in respect to the Queen, 


|'whom he had every reason to respect as his 


sovereign, and as a woman whose virtues he 
admired, and to whom he was bound by 
every tie of duty and gratitude, was an impu- 
tation on his honour as a gentleman ; and if 
he could have made himself guilty of it, he 
would almost no longer be fit to be tolerated 
in society. 

“I purposely did not interrupt him; but 
when he had concluded I reminded him of 
the innumerable complaints and remon- 
strances which the Queen had had to make 
these last years. ‘The Queen was quite ready 
to make every allowance for the pressure of 
business in the office, and his want of time, 
and would be sure to receive his denial of 
any intentiona/ want of regard, but that she 
had felt that things could not goonso. The 
Queen had often—I was sorry to say latterly 
almost invariably—differed from the line of 
policy pursued by Lord Palmerston. She 
had always openly stated her objections ; 
but when overruled by the Cabinet, or con- 
vinced that it would from political reasons 
be more prudent to waive her objections, 
she knew her constitutional position too well 
not to give her full support to whatever was 
done on the part of the Government. She 
knew that they were going to battle together, 








and that she was going to receive the blows | 3 
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which were aimed at the Government, and 
she had these last years received several 
such as no sovereign of England had before 
been obliged to put up with, and which had 
been most painful toher, But what she had 
a right to require in return was, that before a 
line of policy was adopted or brought before 
her for her sanction, she should be in full pos 
session of all the facts, and all the motives 
operating ; she felt that in this respect she 
was not dealt with as she ought to be; she 
never found a matter intact, nor a question in 
which we were not already compromised when 
it was submitted to her. She had no means 
of knowing what passed in the Cabinet, nor 
what passed between Lord Palmerston and 
the Foreign Ministers in their conferences, | 
but what Lord Palmerston chose to tell her, 
or what she found in the newspapers. from flying to her assistance. Russia had 
‘“‘ Lord Palmerston interrupted me, saying | menaced to interfere with arms if the Schles- 
that his conferences took some four hours a/ wigers were successful. What would Lord 
day, and would require as much time again | Palmerston do when this emergency arose 
to make a report of them, but then he would (provoking most likely a European war), and 
have no time left for any part of the business | which would arise very prcbably when we 
of his office in the House of Commons. The | should be at Balmoral, and Lord John in 
documents in which the results of the con-| another part of Scotland? The Queen ex- 
ference appeared, and which came to the pected from his foresight that he had con- 
Queen, were the drafts of despatches. | templated this possibility, and required a 
“ T replied that the Queen could not mean categorical answer as to what he would do 
to ask for details, which ought to be managed | in the events supposed. 
by him, but when Principles were settled she| ‘ Lord Palmerston entered into a long con- 
ought to be informed, and this could be done | troversy about the protocol and the contem- 
in a few words. She now lost much time in | plated state of the Danish question, called 
disputing with Lord John and Lord Palmer- | the contingency a very unlikely one, &c., Xe. 
ston about the wording of despatches which | After a full hour’s conversation cn this sub- 
was most unprofitable ; but in the absence | ject we were, however, interrupted, without 
of any explanations of the facts which deter- | my deing able to get a positive answer. 
mined, or the motives which guided, the deci-| “| spoke to Lord John Russell the follow- 
sions come to, she was bound at least to | ing day of our interview, and told him how 
watch these despatches. Words might mean |low and agitated I found Lord Palmerston, 
very little or very much, according to the|almost to make me pity him. Lord John 
sense intended to be conveyed. answered that he thought what had passed 
“To this Lord Palmerston answered that had done a great 
he felt the full force of this objection, but that | 
this was the result of the arrangement repre-| War was now raging between Denmark 
sented to him by Lord John Russell some 'and the Schleswig-Holstein duchies, as the 
years ago, as desired by the Queen, that all| Prince Consort had lately suggested it would 
drafts should go through him to the Queen. do, and Lord Palmerston had pooh-poohed. 
The Prime Minister could not be as well| It was only averted by the Convention at 
informed as the minister whose department| Olmutz, one of the stipulations of which 
was concerned. He had been ready to give} was that Holstein should be disarmed and 
explanations or to come to the palace at any | peace restored. 
time, but could not have known beforehand| On the 21st of August the Queen and 
whether he would be received or whether he | Prince left Osborne on a short yachting ex- 
would not appear intruding. He was ready | cursion, in the course of which they ran into 
to come to me at any time, or to give me| Ostend to meet the King of the Belgians, 
any explanation I might desire. with whom they spent the day. The pleasure 
‘T replied that there had been found great | of this meeting, which the Queen describes 
convenience in the drafts passing through | to her uncle as a delightful, happy dream, 


the hands of the Prime Minister to the 
sovereign, but that this did not preclude 
Lord Palmerston writing to the Queen as 
often and as much as he thought necessary, 
and giving information required. To give him 
}an example of what the Queen wanted, I 
|} would ask him a question point-blank. He 
was aware that the Queen had objected to 
the protocol about Schleswig, and of the 
grounds on which she had done so. Her 
opinion had been overruled, the protocol 
| Stating the desire of the Great Powers to see 
ithe integrity of the Danish monarchy pre- 
|served had been signed, and upon this the 
| King of Denmark had invaded Schleswig, 
where the war was raging. 

“If Holstein were attacked also, which was 
likely, the Germans would not be restrained 
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was marred by the absence of Queen Louise, 
whose illness had now become serious, and 
who was Queen Victoria’s dearly loved friend. 

Two days after they were to start for Edin- 
burgh, and put up for the first time at Holy- 
rood, and on the 31st to reach Balmoral. 
The account of the royal visit to Holyrood 
is interesting and picturesque, and the stay 
at Balmoral was marked by the Prince’s 
desire to increase the comforts of his tenants, 
and elevate their social and moral condition. 
Sorrow could find them out even here ; and 
when can it not? King Louis Philippe was 
dead, the excellent Queen of the Belgians 
was wasting away in sure decay, and Queen 


Victoria was grieving at the speedy loss of 


her confidante and friend. The Prince wrote 
to Baron Stockmar, urging him to hasten to 
the afflicted king, and console him as far as 
he could in his heavy misfortune. He hast- 


ened to him immediately, and daily saw | 


him for several hours. Queen Louise had 
left a letter for her husband, to be given him 
after her death. Stockmar was shown this 
letter by him, and testifies to its angelic 
spirit. He begged him to make a copy of 
it for Queen Victoria. 

On the return of the court from Balmoral 
the Prince fulfilled his intention of “ making 
his epigraph” upon Sir Robert Peel at the 
return banquet, given at York, on the 25th 
of October, to the Lord Mayor of London 
and the mayors of the chief cities and towns 
of the United Kingdom. Of this speech 
the Queen wrote to the King of the Belgians 
in the following manner :— 


“ Osborne, 1st November, 1850. 

“ Albert’s expedition was most success- 
ful. His speech, paying an affectionate 
tribute of gratitude to poor Peel, made a 
great impression. He is not only deservedly 
beloved and looked up to, but independent of 
his position, his talents, his judgment, his 
peculiar good sense, and honest and courage- 
ous straightforwardness entitle him to the 
greatest respect. His opinion is anxiously 
looked for, his censure properly felt. It 
must be pleasure to you to see the favourite 
child of your brother so distinguished and 
so useful.” 


There were captious cavillers, however, 
who thought, or at any rate maintained, that 
the Prince was sure to say just the thing 
he ouzht, and no more ; that this was of itself 
a proof he could not be the real author of 
his own compositions ! 

“Just as Garth did not write his own 
dispensary,” ironically says the Sfecta‘or, 





so the Prince’s speeches are said to be too 
good fora Prince. But there is an indivi- 
duality about them which stamps their real 
authorship. 

The Prince’s own report of his success at 
York was given to Colonel Phipps, with 
characteristic brevity :— 

Everything at York went off remarkably 
well—people much pleased, journey quick, 
my stomach deranged from hurry, nervous- 
ness, and M. Soyer!” 

The judgment and good sense of the 
Prince were now put to the proof during the 
ferment into which the public were thrown 
in England by the conduct of the Pope. On 
the 24th of September his Holiness published 
a brief, in which he decreed the re-establish- 
ment in the kingdom of England of a hier- 
archy of bishops deriving their titles from 
their own sees. This brief was expressed in 
language that could not fail to provoke the 
Protestant feeling of this country. It was in 
vain that immediately on its publication Dr. 
Ullathorne and others maintained that it was 
an act solely between the Pope and his own 
subjects ; the people only read in it the old 
despotic spirit which set itself above all prin- 
cipalities and powers; the jealousy now 
awakened was increased by the pastoral 
given out by Cardinal Wiseman under his 
new title of Archbishop of Westminster and 
Administrator Apostolic of the Diocese of 
Southwark. This document in the most 
inflated terms flung defiance at the Protestant 
population of England, by speaking of the 
men whom they regarded as the great ene- 
mies of their freedom as those blessed mar- 


tyrs of those later ages who mourned more 


than over their own fetters or their own pain 
over the desolate ways of our Sion and the 
departure of England's religious glory. Pas- 
sionate indignation at the tone of the papal 
brief and of Cardinal Wiseman’s pastoral 
found vent in public demonstrations from 
every quarter against what was called the 
aggressive attitude of the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Foremost to raise the war- 
cry was Lord John Russell in a letter to the 
Bishop of Durham, in which he spoke of 
the late aggression of the Pope as insolent 
and insidious, and of the documents in which 
it was conveyed as a pretension on supremacy 
which is inconsistent with that of the Queen 
and the spiritual independence of the nation. 
In the same letter, too, Lord John spoke 
of the attack which had been made on the 
Church, condemning those traitors within 
its fold who had been leading its flocks 
step by step to the verge of the precipice. 
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When the Premier appealed in such lan- | 
guage to the nation, it is not strange that its 
wholesome Protestant spirit should be* set in 
motion. The clergy, thoroughly roused to 
the danger in which the Church had been 
placed by its coquetting with Roman Catholic 
dogmas, took an active part in the agitation. 
Meetings were held throughout the kingdom. 
In all there was a spirit shown that England 
was never less disposed than now to take her 
law from Rome. Men of all classes poured 
in addresses to the Crown, condemning in 
the strongest terms the invasion of the royal 
supremacy. The Universities of Oxford and | 
Cambridge and the corporation of London | 
sent their representatives by hundreds with | 
similar addresses to Windsor Castle, where | 
they were presented in St. George’s Hall. To} 
each of these the replies were returned by her | 
Majesty in person. The Oxford address, | 
presented by the Duke of Wellington as} 
Chancellor, was read by him in his peculiarly 
energetic manner, with great vigour and ani 
mation. The Cambridge address was read | 
by the Prince Consort, with great clearness | 
and well-marked emphasis, and responded to | 
by her Majesty with great deliberation and | 
with decided accents. 

Next day the Queen received from her | 
aunt the Duchess of Gloucester a letter, con- | 
gratulating her on the way the proceedings | 
of the previous day had gone off, and_| 
expressing her admiration of her Majesty’s | 
answers. On the same day at which these im- | 
portant addresses were presented at Windsor | 
Castle the Prince wrote to the Dowager | 
Duchess of Coburg— 

“We are all well ; the children grow apace, | 
and grow stronger and handsomer ; we elders | 
older and plainer, and daily wiser, which is | 





due to the many agreeable experiences which | John to the Prince, suggesting that 


we are daily making. We have not seen 

Windsor for the last four days, the fog being | 
so dense that a man standing before his own | 
door fails to recognize it; nevertheless, by | 


seemed little reason to fear danger. ‘The 
Continent was quiet, and our home trade 
continued to grow in prosperity. On the 
14th of February, 395 votes against 63 sup- 
ported the introduction of a bill to prevent 
the assumption of territorial titles by Roman 
Catholic bishops. 

On the 22nd of February Lord John 
Russell formally tendered to her Majesty the 
resignation of his friends and himself; 100 
having voted for the bill to assimilate the 
county franchise to that of the boroughs, 
while only fifty-two voted for the motion. 
The same day Lord Stanley was sent for by 
the Queen. The resignation of the Ministry 
took the public by surprise, and for many 
days it was kept in suspense by the difficulties 
which arose in the formation of a fresh 
Cabinet. On the 25th, therefore, her 
Majesty again sent for Lord Stanley, who 
in vain attempted to form a government, 
and on the 27th he resigned the trust. 

The situation now became extremely 
critical. The next evening was to be de- 
voted to explanations in both Houses of the 
proceedings of the last five days ; and her 
Majesty expressed a hope that the position 
of parties would be clearly defined, as well 
as their opinions on the difficult questions 
which had led to the crisis; she wished, 
therefore, to pause before she again entrusted 
the commission of forming an administration 
to anybody till she had been able to see the 
result of the evening’s debate. 

No such dilemma had arisen since 1812. 
In her perplexity the Queen resolved to 


jappeal to the Duke of Wellington for his 


advice, and the Prince wrote to Lord John 
on the 28th to inform him of this intention. 
This letter was crossed by one from Lord 
her 
Majesty might with advantage see Lord 
Lansdowne—a suggestion which was at once 
adopted. “The Queen having sent for the 
Duke of Wellington,” was the Prince’s 


the help of a blaze of gas we managed to| answer, “can in no way interfere with her 
inspect yesterday the Smithfield Cattle Show, | hearing Lord Lansdowne, whose experience, 
and I am proud of having won a silver} moderation, and wisdom makes his advice 


medal there for my fat pigs; for a cow I} most valuable.” 


The suggestion that the 


have only had honourable mention, and my} Queen should see the great duke had, it 


sheep have received no notice at all.” 


|turned out, been independently made to 


As the time for opening Parliament ap-| Lord John Russell by an influential member 


proached, the excitement 


caused by the|of his Cabinet. 


In replying to the Prince, 


papal aggression continued to increase, and| Lord John mentioned the fact, adding, “I 
formed a prominent topic in the Queen’s|am very glad to hear that the Queen has 


Majesty in person, and she was greeted both 


speech. Parliament was. opened by oth 
in going and returning with cheers and cries | 


sent for the Duke of Wellington, and not 
sorry that he is at Strathfieldsaye ; it would 
be an excellent reason for the Queen’s not 


of “No Popery.” In other directions there | sending to any one to-day. I own that, 
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without some such reason, I was afraid that | there will be nothing left to interfere with an 
the prerogative of the Crown might pass to identity of opinion in the new coalition. 
the House of Commons.” |The Irish members will feel confidence in 
The explanations in Parliament were frank |the intentions of the Government; the 
and full, and honourable to all concerned. | country will feel a security in the experience 
No one was prepared, however, to show a/and conservative tendency of the men who 
way out of the difficulty, and the papal are to prepare the measure of reform in the 
rescript had been the real cause of it. In| franchise ; the Radicals will feel confidence 
the anxious deliberations which ensued, the | in Sir James Graham’s economical bias, and 
Queen had fresh reason to rest with con-|the Queen will have an efficient and firm 
fidence on the sagacity and judgment of the | Government.” 
Prince. So matters seemed to stand in theory, but 








Unmarked by the bias of party, he | 
was able to keep his eye steadily upon what | practical men felt they would not wor. 
the country demanded, while others were| They could not for a moment entertain the 
perplexed by personal likes and dislikes, |idea of leaving the papal aggression to be 
which always make political coalitions dan-| treated as an open question ; and who knew 
gerous and unsound. ithat they might not get into the way of 
Early in the morning of the rst of March, | treating other things as open “ questions ?”’ 
the Prince drew up a memorandum for the | This was felt by both Lord Lansdowne and 
duke to see when he came, showing that the | the Duke of Wellington, on a review of the 
important questions now agitating the public | whole’subject. The duke thought that the 
mind were— | party still filling the office till her Majesty’s 
1. Protection or Free Trade. pleasure was declared would be the one best 
2. Parliamentary Reform. calculated to carry on the Government at the 
3. Papal Aggression. present moment. 
On the first, the Peelites, Whigs,and Radi-| Accordingly, on the 3rd of March her 
cals were united against the Protectionists. | Majesty again invited Lord John Russell 
On the second, the same. and his colleagues to resume office. The 
On the third, the Peelites and Radicals | invitation was accepted, and the same even- 
were opposed to the Whigs and Protec-|ing both Houses were informed of the fact. 
tionists. | They received it with indifference, as it was 
Sir James Graham and Lord Aberdeen | evidently regarded by them as a makeshift, 
distinctly declared that the country expected | Affairs might be expected to go on smoothly 
a measure to be carried against papal aggres- | for a time, but the Government resumed its 
sion, “to which the Peelites neither will nor | functions thoroughly conscious of its own 
can be a party; while the House of Commons | weakness. 
is actually pledged to some measure by de-| On the 7th of March the Ecclesiastical 
ciding for the introduction of Lord John} Titles Bill was resumed, when Sir George 
Russell's bill by 395 to 63 votes. Lord|Grey formally announced that the more 
John will accordingly have to pass some such | stringent clauses were to be withdrawn, and 
measure, but this very measure will perma-| that it would be confined to a simple decla- 
nently detach from him a great many of his| ration of the illegality of these titles. In 
usual supporters. this form it pleased nobody. It disappointed 
“From this it would appear that Lord John | the expectations raised by the Durham letter, 
and the Whigs must bring in, ov the part of|and was viewed as a pitiful outcome of all 
the Government, an anti-papal measure, but | the indignation and distrust with which press 
that they require a junction with the Peelites|and platform had rung for months against 
for the carrying on of an efficient Govern-|the ambitious arrogance of the papal hier- 
ment, preventing a revolution in Ireland,}archy. The debate upon the second reading 
and keeping the confidence of the Radicals, | went on for seven nights. Two nights of 
which is necessary for a peaceful carrying out| debate sufficed for the discussion on the 
of parliamentary and financial reform. second reading in the House of Lords, where 











“This object can only be obtained by a 
junction of the two parties now, leaving the 
papal measure an ofen question, allowing 
Lord John to bring it forward and Sir James 
Graham to oppose it, while it may be further 
modified to meet the views of Lord Stanley 
and the Protectionists. This bill passed, 








it was carried by 265 votes as against 38. 
The bill underwent further discussion on two 
other nights, and was finally passed without 
alteration on the 29th of July. It soon after- 
wards received the royal assent, and bhe- 
coming, as its opponents predicted it would 
become, a dead letter, was repealed in 1871. 
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In other respects the session of 1851 was 
comparatively bearing on legislation. Yield- 
ing to’ the objections urged to his first Budget, 
Sir Charles Wood withdrew it for another, 
which he submitted: to the House of 
Commons on the 5th of April. The window 
tax was’ totally repealed, and a house tax 
substituted of ninepence in the pound; an 
attempt to cut! down income tax was de- 
feated bya majority of only forty-eight ; but 
Mr. Hume stcceeded in carrying a motion 
against the Government that the grant of this 
tax should be limited to one year. But. the 
time lost by the discussions on the: Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill, and the distraction 
caused by the-Great Exhibition, led to the 
postponement of many other questions. 





After a brief holiday. at Osborne the 
court returned to London, and the Prince 
was then engaged daily in arrangements for 
opening the Exhibition on the 1st of May. 
The building had been completed and given 
over to the Commissioners by the 1st of 
January. Goods had since been pouring in 
from all quarters;'and the success:of this 
magnificent spectacle of the industry of all 
nations was no longer doubtful. The fears 
of the timid became absolutely ludicrous as 
time passed on; but they cost the Prince and 
his assistants a world of unnecessary trouble. 
To the Duchess) Dowager of Coburg the 
Prince wrote :— 

“¢ Just at present I am more dead than alive 
from overwork. The opponents of the Ex- 
hibition work with might and main to throw 


| all the old women into a panic and drive 
| myself crazy. The strangers, they give out, 
| are certain to commence a thorough revolu- 


tion here, to murder Victoriaand myself, and 


| to proclaim the Red Republic in England ; 


the plague is certain to ensue from the con- 


|| fluence of such vast multitudes, and to 
| swallow up those whom the increased price 
| of everything has not already swept away. 
| For all this I am (held to be) responsible, 





and against this I have to make ‘efficient 
provision. 
“ Buchingham Palace, 15th April, 1851.” 


The King of Prussia was so alarmed by 
thosearound him that fora time he prohibited 
the Prince and Princess (now the Emperor 
and Empress of Prussia) from accepting the 
Queen’s invitation to be present at the open- 
ing. Eventually this prohibition was with- 
drawn, and the Prince Consort being desirous 
that the Corps Diplomatique should be invited 


of them in turn, and explained the object~of 
the Exhibition: With the exception of Baron 
Brunnow they all accepted the invitation with 
pleasure ; he, however, objected On very in- 
sufficient grounds, and ‘the'-Queen, being 
informed of it, sent him a message that “ she 
had intended to pay hima marked compli- 
ment; but that she could not force the 
Diplomatic Corps to accept’a’ politeness 
which elsewhere would have been accepted as 
a favour.” But the Corps Diplomatique were 
placed near the Queen on ‘the’ ‘side “of the 
platform, where, when the time came, ‘they 
certainly did look like fish out of water. On 
the 29th of April the Queen had a private 
visit to what was, two days afterwards, tobe 
the scene of a brilliant ceremonial, at which 
any detailed survey of what had’ been brought 
together would have been impossible: 

“ We remained two hours’and a half,” says 
her Majesty in her diary, “and TI came back 
quite beaten, and my head’ bewildered from 
the myriads of beautiful and wonderful things 
which quite dazzled one’s eyes! Such efforts 
have been made, and our people have shown 
such taste in their manufactures ! all owing 
to this Great Exhibition and to Albert—a/ to 
him! We went up into the gallery, and the 
sight there, with the numerous courts full ‘of 
all sorts of objects of art, manufactures, &c., 
is quite marvellous. The noise’ was over- 
powering, for so much was going on every- 
where, and from twelve to twenty thousand 
people engaged in arranging all ‘sorts of 
things.” , 

Next day the Queen wrote, “Everybody is 
occupied with the great day of to-morrow, 
and my poor Albert is terribly fagged. All 
day long some question or other, some little 
difficulty or hitch, all which Albert took with 
the greatest quiet and good temper.” Another 
visit was paid the same day to the Great Exhi- 
bition, this time with the Prince and Princess 
of Prussia, who with their son and daughter 
had arrived at Buckingham Palace the day 
before. “They were thunderstruck,” the 
Queen writes; “the noise and bustle were 
even greater than yesterday: certainly much 
was still to be done. We walked entirely 
round the galleries. The fountains were play- 
ing below, some beautiful ones, and many 
palms ‘and flowers had been. placed, which 
has a most charming effect.” 

“Good Stockmar came to me, and I talked 
to him of the Exhibition, and of our guests 
—the Prince (now the Emperor of Germany), 
who is as firm as ever>in his ‘constitutional 
views—the young prince, who is so amiable 





to be present, M. Van der Wayer went to each 
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Cambridge), who had just come from Ireland, 
came and talked of to-morrow, also (to me 
quite unaccountably) anxious about it.” 

This shock of delighted surprise which 
every one felt on first entering the great 
transept of Sir Joseph Paxton’s building 
was a sensation as novel as it was deep. Its 
vastness was measured by the huge elms, two 
of the giants of the park, which rose far into 
the air with all their wealth of foliage as free 
and unconfined as if there were nothing 
between them and the open sky. The plash 
of fountains, the luxuriance of tropical foliage, 
the play of colours, from the choicest flowers 
carried on into the vistas of the nave by the 
rich dyes of carpets and stuffs from the cost- 
liest looms, were enough to fill eye and mind 
with a pleasure never to be forgotten, even 
without the vague sense of what lay beyond 
in the accumulated results of human ingenuity 
and cultivated art. 

Beautiful at all times, the sight which this 
transept presented on the opening day, with 
its eager crowds raised row upon row, with 
the toilettes of the women, and the sprinkling 
of court costumes and uniforms, added to its 
permanent features, was one which men grew 
eloquent in describing. As the eye 
rested on the rich and varied picture, the 
first thought that rose was one of gratitude to 
the Prince, as he stood there with his accus- 
tomed air of modest calm, upon the splendid 
fulfilment of what, two years before, he had 
foreseen in thought. Let us return to the 
Queen’s diary. 


‘May 1.—The great event has taken place 
—a complete and beautiful triumph—a glor- 
ious and touching sight, one which I shall ever 
be proud of, you, my beloved Albert, and my 
country. Yes, it is a day which 
makes my heart swell with pride and glory 
and thankfulness !” 

“We began it with tenderest greetings for 
the birthday of dear little Arthur, At break- 
fast there was nothing but congratulations. 
: Mamma and Victor * were there, and 
all the children and our guests. Our humble 
gifts of toys were added to by the beautiful 
little bronze replica ot the Amazon (Kiss’s) 
from the Prince (of Prussia), a beautiful 
paper-knife from the Princess (of Prussia),and 
a nice little clock from mamma. 

“ The park presented a wonderful spectacle, 
crowds streaming through it, carriages and 
troops passing, quite like the Coronation Day, 


* Prince Victor of Hohenlohe Langenburg, Count 
Gleichen. 





and for me the same anxiety— no, greater, on 
account of my beloved Albert. The day was 
bright, and all bustle and excitement. . — 
At half-past eleven the whole procession in 
state carriages was in motion. . . . The 
Green Park and Hyde Park were one densely 
crowded mass of human beings in the highest 
good humour and enthusiasm. A little rain 
fell as we started, but before we came near 
the Crystal Palace the sun shone out and 
gleamed upon the gigantic edifice, upon which 
the flags of all the nations were floating. We 
drove up Rotten Row and got out at the 
entrance on that side. 

“ The glimpse of the transept through the 
iron gates, the wavirg palms, flowers, statues, 
myriads of people filling the galleries and 
seats around, with the flourish of trumpets 
as we entered, gave us a sensation which I 
can never forget. We went for a moment to 
a little room where we left our shawls, and 
where we found mamma and Mary (now Prin- 
cess of Teck), and outside which were standing 
the other Princes. In a few seconds we pro- 
ceeded, Albert leading me, having Vicky at 
his hand, and Bertie holding mine. The 
sight, as we came to the middle, where the 
steps and chair (on which I did sof sit) were 
placed, with the beautiful crystal fountain 
just in front of it, was magical,—so vast, so 
glorious, so touching. One felt—as so many 
did whom I have since spoken to—filled with 
devotion, more so than by any service I 
have ever heard. The tremendous cheers, 
the joy expressed in every face, the immen- 
sity of the building, the mixture of palms, 
flowers, trees, statues, fountains, the organ 
(with 200 instruments and 600 voices, which 
sounded like nothing), and my beloved 
husband, the author of this ‘ Peace Festival,’ 
which united the industry of all the nations on 
the earth,—all this was moving indeed, and 
it was and is a day to live for ever. God 
bless my dearest Albert! God bless my 
dearest country ! which has shown itself so 
great to-day. One felt so grateful to the 
great God! who seemed to pervade all 
and to bless all! The only event it in 
the slightest degree reminded me of was 
the coronation ; but this day’s festival was a 
thousand times superior. In fact, it is 
unique, and can bear no comparison, from 
its peculiarity, beauty, and combination of 
such different and striking objects. I mean 
the slight resemblance only to its solemnity ; 
the enthusiasm and cheering, too, were much 
more touching, for in a church generally all 
is silent.” 
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CHAPTER III.-—ON 


In the lovely springtime of life, hope casts 
its bright radiance over future hours. Many 
a fair bud of promise springs forth as the 
earnest of coming fragrance and beauty, and 
the heart is rich in its anticipation of joy. 
The long vista of approaching years seems 
but the cloudless avenue to happiness ; and 
sorrow, if presented at all to the imagination, 
appears too distant to be ever realized. Or 
if, perchance, a passing cloud disturbs for 
a while the tranquillity of the azure sky, yet 
hope can stretch its wings into the distance, 
and beguile the present by dreams of the 
future. 

But these bright hopes are not always ful- 
| filled; these joyous anticipations are often 
| disappointed. When we reach life’s noon- 

tide, and look back at the path we have 

trodden, we have to confess that it has been 
times a rough and perilous one, and that 
has failed to conduct us to the lofty 
summit upon which we had fixed as our goal. 
We are in a very different position now, 
perhaps, from the one which years ago we 
had pictured ourselves occupying. 

Nor should this experience either surprise 
or distress us. Nature itself teaches us not 
to expect unvarying success. Thousands of 
the blossoms of spring fail to produce fruit, 
much of the seed sown never germinates or 
comes up, and the farmer often reaps but a 
scanty harvest where he had counted upon a 
plenteous one. Frequently the fair promises 
made at early dawn have vanished at mid- 
day, and the sunshine is hidden by storm- 
clouds. 

We ought to have been prepared for this. 
With the Bible in our hands and the histories 
of others in our memories, we ought to have 
learnt the lesson that man is born to trouble 
as the sparks fly upward, and that change 
and decay are stamped upon all things here. 
How fading and evanescent are earth’s 
purest joys !—how precarious the tenure by 
which we call them ours! And yet how 
eagerly we grasped them! forgetful that they 
might soon be withdrawn. We imagined 
that our transit across the sea of life would 
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By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ LIFE’S MORWING,” AND ‘* LIFE’Ss EVENING.” 


DISAPPOINTED EXPECTATIONS. 


little barque, and the golden rays of the sun 
fell on many a lovely green isle in the west, 
and we forgot that moments of peril might 
arise, and that we must be prepared for 
nights of anxiety and watchfulness. 

Much of the disappointment we feel at 
noontide arises from our morning anti- 
cipations being too vivid; many of our 
plans are not realized because they were 
not sufficiently practical to be carried 
out in our prosaic commonplace life. 
We almost smile as we recall some of the 
day-dreams in which we used to indulge; 
they were as gorgeous and as unsubstantial 
as a child’s soap-bubble, and we marvel how 
we could have been so foolish as to imagine 
that the realities of life would always coincide 
with our gay fancies. 

And I think we must admit that it is quite 
as well, if not better for us that a few of our 
youthful wishes were never gratified ; that we 
were not permitted to possess the boon we so 
earnestly craved. For instance, you remember 
a certain Miss Smith of your acquaintance, 
whom you regarded with unqualified admira- 
tion, and with whom you were certain you 
could pass your days in a state of rapturous 
felicity ; well, you came across her a short 
time since, and found that she had developed 
into a vulgar, insipid, purse-proud woman ; 
the exact opposite of your ideal of a wife ; 
and very thankful you were that it had 
never been in your power to make her an 
offer. 

Or, have you forgotten that situation you 
lost through somebody’s blunder ? a loss you 


' mourned over with such unavailing regret. 


Ah, how fortunate it was that you were 


| hindered from settling down for life in that 
| coveted spot! because, in that case, you 


would have missed the far higher and more 
lucrative post that you now fill. 

The celebrated Romaine, when he first 
visited London, was so discouraged in certain 
expectations which he had formed that he 
was on the point of immediate departure, 
when a perfect stranger unexpectedly offered 
him a lectureship in the city. This ultimately 


always be smooth and unruffled; the soft | led to his obtaining the living of St. Ann and 
rippling waves murmured gently around our | St. Andrew, Blackfriars, where he became 
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the great instrument of extensive good in the 
metropolis. 

William Carey’s wife strongly opposed his 
relinquishing his craft of shoemaking; her 
highest ambition was for him to earn a good 
sum weekly for the support of his family, but 
had he stuck to his last he would never have 
been the means of translating the Bible into 
the language of millions of Hindostan. 

It seemed thedeath-blowto all his cherished 
dreams when the boy of the many-coloured 
coat was forcibly taken from his home and 
sent as a prisoner to Egypt ; but it was God’s 
method of preparing him to be a ruler in the 
land, and the preserver of his brethren. 

Ruth’s sweet visions of domestic bliss were 
suddenly dispelled by the loss of her husband, 
and she went to share the home of her 
mother-in-law, a dependent on her bounty, 
and a gleaner in harvest-fields. But she thus 
became ‘the wife of the rich Boaz, the grand- 
mother of the poet-king, and an honoured 
ancestress in the Saviour’s family. 

So the crushing of some of our earthly 
hopes may be but the introduction to better 
joys that are in store forus. It isan advantage 
to the heavily-laden tree that many of its 
blossoms fall to the ground, for thus the fruit 
resulting from those that remain is much 
finer and more valuable than it would other- 
wise have been. Therefore, if you are sigh- 
ing, dear reader, over advantages that you 
have missed, and over plans that have been 
frustrated, take comfort in the thought that 
it was all for the best ; believe that, however 
mysterious it may appear to you, those 
changes were really the instruments by 
which God was working out your highest 
good. But you cannot see that it is so, you 
reply. Probably not, but you are not asked 
to see, but to trust ; you are to walk by faith, 
not by sight; and it is very restful to the 
spirit to know, and to feel, that we are being 
led by a “right” way to a city of habitation. 

In His wise love God sometimes puts a 
stop to our schemes and disappoints our 
desires, for the express purpose of drawing 
our affections from. earthly things to the 
things that are above. He takes a glittering 
toy out of our hand, that we may be free to 
grasp the priceless treasure which He holds 
out to us. He gathers our child into His 
heavenly fold, that we may be won to follow 
it thither. He lets our gold and silver canker, 
that we may seek for the true riches, for the 
pearl of great price. The gifts which should 
have attracted our hearts towards Him have 
only made us depart from Him, and therefore 
He has recalled them. May not the dis- 








appointments which sadden our hearts be the 
secret drawings of love by which He would 
draw those hearts to Himself? 

The artist who painted the inside of the 
cupola of St. Paul’s Cathedral, when he had 
completed his work, drew back that he might 
see how it looked at a distance. Intent on 
the painting, he had approached to the very 
edge of the scaffolding, and was in the utmost 
danger of falling, when a person perceiving 
his ‘situation, and fearing to alarm him by 
calling out, snatched up a brush and. swept it 
over the painting. The artist sprang forward, 
and thus his life was preserved. 

Are you grieving now over some fair picture 
of life which God in His providence oblite- 





rated? Ah! you little know, perhaps, how | 


essential to your peace and safety was that 


mysterious stroke of His hand ; you did not | 


see the imminent spiritual peril from which 
His interposition rescued you. But the time 


will come—either in this world or the next | 
—when you shall plainly see the true bearing | 


of all earthly trials, and recognise the beau- 
tiful adaptation of the darkest providences to 
the end which God had in view, that end 
being His own glory and your good. 


And can we complain if the fairy sketches | 


of life that we once drew have been ex- 


changed for graver but nobler conceptions | 


of God’s designs concerning us? We may 
have been foiled in our selfish ambitions, the 
worldly prosperity we calculated upon may 
have been denied us; but if we are now 
earnestly seeking to bless our fellow-creatures, 
and to devote ourselves to God’s loving 
service, is not that a sufficient compensation 
for all our failures? 

Nearly ninety years ago a minister’s son 
in America grew up in his sheltered home as 
a rare plant full of promise. As his father 
patted him encouragingly on the head 
after some fresh instance of cleverness, he 
said, “You will one day, Adoniram, be a 
great man.” Fostered by his father’s praises, 
the boy, who was really talented, became 
conceited and absurdly ambitious. 


In the | 
grammar school which he attended he went | 
by the nickname of “Old Virgil dug up;” | 


a very ancient-looking hat, coupled with his | 


studious ways, procuring for him this sobri- 
quet. Before he was fifteen there was nothing 
in the way of earthly eminence, however 
extravagant, to which he did not inwardly 
aspire, and he represented himself, in his 
thoughts, as the most illustrious poet or 
statesman of the future America. He went 
to college, where he “ devoted to his studies 
every moment of his time; and, in the face 
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| in Him, and he gaye himself, with all his 
| characteristic ardour, to Christ’s service. 
| whole plans of life were at once reversed. 
| Banishing for ever his old dreams of literary 


| “ How shall I so order my future being as 
| best to please God ?” 
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of the most powerful competitors,” was 
declared, at the close, “ the first man of his 
class.” But when he was about twenty the 
young student learnt to count all things but 
dross, that he might win Christ, and be found 


His 
or of political ambition, he now only asked, 


One ev :ning the home circle were talking 
complaceutly of Adoniram’s splendid pros- 
pects. 

“Dr. Griffin has been here,” said the 
father, as his son came in, “ proposing that 
you. shall be his colleague in the largest 
church in Boston.” 

“ And you will be so near home,” added his 
mother, smilingly. “0% 

“And we shall all be so happy together,” 
interposed his sister, evidently reckoning on 
the concerted plan as all finally adjusted. 

“No, sister,” said Adoniram, after an 
ominous pause, “I shall never live in Boston ; 
I have much farther to go than that.” 

Some months before he had met with an 
appeal on behalf of the heathen, and the 
vivid pictures of the “ Embassy to Ava” 
had awakened his sympathies for perishing 
Burmah. Impatient of anything short of a 
life-devotement, he had decided to go forth. 

Calmly, but fervidly, he described that 
evening the course which he had chalked 
out, and he never wavered in his purpose 
nor regretted his decision. What a shining 
light he became in Burmah, and how his 
fame as a missionary has spread throughout 
the world, all readers of biography well know. 
James Hamilton said of him that, as com- 
bining eventful incidents with high personal 
attainments and ministerial success, perhaps 
no biography altogether egua/s that of Dr. 
Judson since the days of that eminent mis- 


captivity the Lord turned, we have felt as if 
it were all a dream, too good. to be true. 
Yes, the Lord hath done great. things for us, 
whereof we are glad. As we sit in our 
happy home, with our wife at our side and 
ur children as olive branches clustering 
around us, and as we “eat.the labour of 
our hands,” and owe no man anything but 
love, we thank Him who has given us all 
things richly to enjoy, and who has made His 
goodness and mercy to follow us all the days 
of our life. 
Of course, the attainment of our desires 
is not always just according to the plan which 
we had marked out for ourselves. Our castle 
in the air is transformed into a modest 
cottage on the ground. Instead of the large 
fortune that we meant to make, we have only 
a moderate competence. But we are quite 
as well off in reality as if our early dreams 
had actually come to pass. Though we are 
only a clerk, or a partner in a commercial 
house, instead of being Lord Mayor or Prime 
Minister; though our wife is an amiable 
woman, with some of the weaknesses of her 
sex, instead of the “ perfect angel” we used 
to rave about; and though we’ have two 
ordinary servants to wait upon us, instead of 
the large establishment we once contem- 
plated; yet we are very happy and com- 
fortable, and would not change our lot for 
anybody’s in Christendom. Our gladsome 
song is, “The lines are fallen unto us in 
pleasant places, and we have a goodly heri- 
tage.” And happy are we if, as we survey 


lor mercies, we can say with the old woman 


as she looked at her scanty meal, ‘“ What! 
all this, and Christ too!” For, if Christ 
is ours, we are in the possession of hopes 
that cannot be disappointed, of expectations 
that must be realized. God's promises 
to us are sure and steadfast; and as we 
remember these forty years that the Lord 
hath led us in the wilderness, shall we 
not own that “not one thing hath failed of 








sionary the apostle Paul. Yes, were not the 
boy’s ambitious aspirations fulfilled, although 
in a different and far better way than that 
which he had dreamt of? 

The noontide of life! Well,.suppose our 
retrospect of it is somewhat shaded, yet we 
must surely acknowledge that there are many 
sunny spots on which our eye can rest? If 
some of our anticipations have been dis- 
appointed, others have been fully realized. 
We can recall moments in our experience 
when we have been so wonderfully helped 
out of difficulty, or so richly supplied with 
unexpected bounties, that, like those whose 





all the good things which the Lord our God 
spake concerning us”? He has been infi- 
nitely better to us than all our fears, and has 
crowned us with loving kindness and tender 
mercies. And He has an inheritance—in- 
corruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away—in reserve for us. Oh! if heaven be 
our home, we have indeed reason to “ rejoice 
in hope,” for we have the promise both of 
the life which now is, and of that which is to 
come. Hope may spread her pinions through 
a lofty and unlimited range, for all things 
are ours, all things shall work together for 
our good, and in God's presence there is 
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fulness of joy, and at His right hand there | 
are pleasures for evermore. 


** A glorious land does Hope portray, 
Where Pleasure will not pass away, 
Where Friendship shall for ever stay, | 

And Wealth has boundless store ; | 
Where Memory calmly reads the past ; 
Where Joy is perfected at last ; 
Where Sorrow hath no shadow cast, 

And Tears are shed no more ! 


‘* Sweet Hope! so constant at our side, 
Our friend, our comforter, our guide, 
Through life thou wilt with us abide, 

And aid us at its close. 
Our parting spirit, cheered by thee, 
Shall cross with joy death’s narrow sea, 
And welcome an eternity 

Of rapture and repose,” 
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Part THIRD. 


Dutoitspan, Fanuary 7th.—I1 only 
arrived here yesterday, and must now write 
up my journey carefully from the notes I 
took as I travelled. I could not do more 
than roughly pencil down on such scraps of 
paper as I had a few remarks, the names of 
the different places we stayed at or passed 
through, and the dates of our arrivals. I 
was far too tired to have done more, even 
had our journey allowed me time, which it 
did not, and writing in the waggon was a sheer 


impossibility, as we jolted so much. I had| 





narrow plank, with its rail-like back, held 
three persons, and a pretty tight fit it proved 
to be. I fortunately had secured a front seat, 
so, hearing the bugle blown, I scrambled up, 
and settled myself first before the rest of the 
passengers came out of the inn, where a 
great deal of “liquoring up” was going on. 
However, they soon came out, and in a few 
moments managed to squeeze into their 
several seats. The box seat soon filled, the 
guard in the centre—the driver on one side, 
and the whip on the other, as in South Africa 


best begin from the morning when I left|these officers are distinct one from another. 


Stellenbosch. 


The line as far as the Paarl was exceed-|been harnessed to our waggon, and were | 


A capital span (7. ¢., team) of eight horses had 


ingly grand, the Drachenstein mountains| fretting to be off, and in another moment, 
standing up sharply against a background of| with “shouts and clapping loud,” off we 
the most vivid deep blue sky, and the fore-| went at full gallop, the bugle blowing and 
ground a mass of low bush and flowering | every one shouting. 


shrubs. The Paarl was a pretty village, 
running in a long straggling line of white 
houses at the foot of a range of green hills, 
but it could not boast the great beauty of 
Stellenbosch. When we arrived at Wellington 
I was too occupied with myself and belong- 
ings to see much of the place in the half- 
hour we spent there. Our vehicle was drawn 
up, ready packed with all the regulation 
amount of luggage, and a little over, at the 
door of a small inn. 

It was a most original-looking conveyance, 
exceedingly high to scramble up to, and with 
an arched roof covered with waterproofing, 
which was cut into blinds at the side to be 
rolled up at pleasure. At the back was a 
kind of wide shelf, on which most of the heavy 
luggage was packed, but several portman- 
teaus, my bag, and some hampers were slung 
at the sides under a waterproof sheeting, just 
above the wheels. The seats inside faced 
the front, which was quite open, the driver’s 
seat being no higher than the others. Each 





We tcre dcwn the narrow streets and 
round sharp corners at a most perilous pace, 
but as soon as we were fairly out of sight, 
pulled up to breathe the horses and mend 
some of the traces, which were cracking 
from the sudden violent strain on them. 
The waggon must have been a fearful load 
to pull, as we were thirteen people, besides 
the regulation luggage, twenty pounds weight 
to each person. Our average pace for the 
whole journey must have been about seven 
miles an hour—two hours and a half being 
the usual stage for a team of horses, although 
we were several times over that. 

At our first stage we got a good meal in 
the twenty minutes’ time allowed us, and 
started again at a moderate pace, as the rest 
of our day would be all uphill. 

At one sharp turn of the rising road I 
managed to get a glance back, and saw 
Table Mountain in the distance looking delow 
us, which showed the great height we were 





on ourselves. Our road wound along the 
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side of a most magnificent mountain range ; 
below us ran a small half-dried-up river, with 
a very white bed, looking like limestone, and 
then rose more hills, This road—Bains Kloof 
—is celebrated for its beauty, but is rather 
bare of foliage, although a most wonderful 
place for flowers and short vegetation. 

We got into Mitchell’s Pass late in the 
afternoon, and I thought that far more beauti- 
ful than the Kloof, being fairly wooded. We 
appeared to be almost on the top of one 
range of mountains and looking across to 
another, and these latter were now changing 
into thousands of different tinges under the 
setting sun. Only the higher peaks caught 
the light, and were all shades of delicate pink, 
deepening into rich purple in the shadows, 
whilst below there was a long wavering line 
of pale blue mist. Looking into the valley 
below us, I saw an old baboon walking along 
slowly, with a long stick in his hand, and 
looking so human that I was quite startled to 
see him suddenly drop on all-fours and scuttle 
away into the bush, 

We arrived that evening at dark at Ceres, 
a quaint green little village clustered among 
these beautiful mountains; and here, after a 
good supper, all turned in for a few hours’ 
rest. 

The bugle blown shrilly aroused us at two 


| the following morning, and all had to turn out 


again in very quick time, take a hasty cup 


|| of coffee, and join our waggon, which had 
‘| gone up the village a little to avoid jolting 

across the sluice or open watercourse which 
| ran in front of the inn. 
| the dark, and were jolted off, most of us trying 


We scrambled in in 


to doze. I leant against the side of the 


| waggon and closed my eyes, but was too much 


shaken to sleep. It was quite cool—indeed, 
almost cold—but anything was better than the 
tremendous heat of the days. 

Just as dawn broke we stopped at a rough 


| Dutch shanty, and got some very good hot 


coffee, and changed our team of horses. 


| Whilst they were spanning in the fresh ones 


I scrambled up a opye (ze, hill) near, and 
saw the sun rise into a clear pink sky. The 
grey peaks round Ceres, now sixteen miles} 
behind us, caught the most delicate tints as 
the sun rose above them, and kept changing 
their hues with every few moments. The 
guard told us that the rest of our journey 
would be “nie mooinie” (é¢., ‘‘not at all 
pretty”), so that I felt glad to have had this 
last ghmpse of beauty. 


stop. The cause was easily seen. An enor- 
mous yellow snake, gorged from some recent 
feed, lay right across our road. It was so 
dull and stupid that we easily killed it by 
some blows across the neck with the butt-end 
of a whip, and then measured it. It was fully 
six feet five, and a most unwholesome yellow 
colour. 

That night we entered the Great Karoo, a 
dreary, desert-like tract of land, seeming to 
roll itself out in front of us day after day 
exactly the same. The constant mirage on 
the horizon was the only beauty, unless the 
utter strangeness and wildness of such a 
scene might be termed beauty. The heat 
was intense, and was made far more trying 
by the breeze, which first blew bitterly cold, 
and then most intensely hot. I know no- 
thing more suffocating than this hot wind, 
which always follows, or is followed by, a 
cold one. The wide track, politely called a 
road, was lined on either side with the 
bleached and calcined skeletons of animals 
that had perished by the way. Here and 
there we passed a half-eaten carcass, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of enormous black and 
white vultures, which were much too gorged 
to move quickly, and only hopped lazily and 
ungracefully aside to let us pass. Sometimes 
one or two rose heavily on the wing, but 
settled again almost immediately. 

We got several bad teams of mules at the 
miserable shanties where we outspanned in 
crossing the Karoo, and so struggled on 
slowly day and night. The sitting cramped 
into one uncomfortable position for so long, 
with only an occasional chance of a move 


‘into a different position, is painfully trying. 


One night our span completely “gave 
out,’ and we stopped to turn them adrift on 
the veldt for a bite of the rough grass, under 
the care of the Hottentot driver. After a 
good roll in the sand they straggled slowly 
away in the dark. No one felt uneasy as to 











Before we reached our next outspan the 


whole team of ten horses shied suddenly | 


their running away, and most of us lay down 
on the ground rolled in rugs, to enjoy a doze 
in that position. However, in half an hour’s 
time our guard became rather uncomfortable, 
and started over the ve/d¢ to try and find the 


‘mules, and in so-doing stumbled over the 


driver, who lay fast asleep under a bush! 
Roused into activity by a gentle reminder 
from the guard’s foot, he went off in search 
of his missing charges, but returned soon to 
say they were quite lost. This was a nice 
dilemma for us, and a grand palaver ensued, 
which resulted in our driver being despatched 
back to our last oufspan to get more cattle, 


out of the track and came to a trembling | and we all went in for a comfortable sleep. 
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It was a glorious night, and I lay awake 
some..time “istening to the silence, and 
watching the brilliant southern constellations 
which were sprinkled so thickly above my 
head. 

When dawn—and a most glorious one— 
had come and passed, and we began to feel 
decidedly hungry, all of us became rather un- 
easy, as there were no signs of mules or 
driver. Several hours passed, and it became 
oppressively hot, the air literally quivered 
across the plains, where a most tempting 
mirage lay, representing a long lake edged 
with trees. It made one’s thirst greater to 
look at it, and we had neither water nor food 
with us. Our last meal had been at eight 
the evening before, and it was now past mid- 
day. At last a shout from the guard startled 
us all out of our half-dozing state, and we 
saw the wished-for team coming across the 
plain full trot. 

Whilst they were being sfanned in, the 
driver told us that on arrival at the stables 
he found our missing team there before him, 
so they must have tracked quietly back at 
once. We packed into our seats again, and 
started for our next outspan, which we 
reached in about three hours more, and 
where we got some good food, and after a 
short rest started again. 

We had several terrific thunder-storms that 
afternoon, such thunder as I had never heard 
anywhere before, and most magnificent light- 
ning, in perfect sheets of white light. A few 
minutes of the violent rain that fell laid the 
dry tracks of roads under water, until we 
appeared to be driving along a river. 

The night drew on very darkly, and the 
rain still fell, and was managing to penetrate 
the cover of our waggon and drip in on us in 
a very unpleasant fashion. It was only by 
the continual sheets of lightning that we could 
distinguish our river-like road, and soon this 
was difficult, as the flat country round became 
submerged also. We began to jolt fearfully, 
and were several times shot out of our seats 
by the sudden jerks of the wheels as they 
went into and out of holes. It soon became 
apparent that we were on the rough velett, 
and,as this was full of large cracks we had to 
pull up, and the “whip” get down to hunt 

for. our road. A shout proclaimed his victory 
after a. good deal of wading about, and he tried 
to turn our leading mules in the right direction, 
but a new difficulty occurred. The obstinate 
creatures refused to move an inch, and after 
several vain attempts to urge them on, all 
turned out to push at the wheels, which had 


reins, and a nice handful they were, the lead- 
ers’ reins in the right and the rest in the left, 
Cape fashion. The Tottie smacked his im- 
mense whip over the mules with cracks like 
pistol-shots, and all shouted and heaved to- 
gether. “Crack!” went the whip, and with 
a jerk we dashed off and regained the track, 
when the rest got in, delightfully wet and 
bespattered with mud. 

The following morning we clattered into 
Beaufort West, a pretty and rather important 
town situated very picturesquely at the foot 
of some fine rug’ :d mountains. A thunder- 
cloud shadowed them as we drove into the 
town, and a stormy streak of light touched 
up the houses and trees into vivid colouring. 
Here, at a nice hotel, we had a capital 
dinner, and all felt quite civilized again as 
we sat down to the well-laid table. 

However, we had not much time to think 
about it, as we had to be off in half an hour. 
We got a good team of horses, and started 
in style with plenty of bugle blowing. After 
a fairly easy night’s travelling we drove into 
Morraysburg early on the following morning, 
to find the town very quiet, as all the people 
were at church—this being Sunday. It was 
an ugly little place, with fearfully bare and 
exposed country all round. 

After leaving Morraysburg the country was 
the same all day—sandy flats covered with 
sparse scrub, and with occasional ridges of 
stony hills to cross, and then more flats. 
We reached Richmond at dark, so I saw 
nothing of the place. The bugle-sounds 
brought out people from all the houses as we 
dashed up the stony streets and across a 
wide street to the hotel, which was a very 
comfortable one. Here we had some real 
easy chairs to sit in, a comfort one greatly 
appreciates after South African travelling. 
We changed horses several times during 
the night at quaint dirty-looking Dutch 
hovels, where the horses had better quartefs 
than the people as a rule. 

We stopped at a rather pretty, well-kept 
Dutch farm early in the following morning, 
and got some delicious goat’s milk and some 
fresh eggs. The we/dt was rather greener 
and more bushy round this part, and we 
heard the cicalas again. The most plentiful 
bushes appeared to be a species of Mimosa, 
bearing enormous thorns and small downy 
yellow balls of flowers, which were deliciously 
scented. 

In the afternoon we reached Hanover, a 
very green, clean-looking little town, with 
carefully cultivated gardens to the low white 





sunk deep in the heavy soil. I took the 








houses. Leaving here, we crossed flat but 
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green plains for several miles. Herds of 
springbok were grazing or bounding along in 
the distance. About a hundred crossed the 
track some way in front of us, and each 
buck leaped across the wide road in one 
tremendous bound ; not one out of the whole 
herd touched the road at all. We also saw a 
group of Raffie cranes quite close to us. 
They are very tall, handsome birds, with 
beautiful soft grey plumage, and do not 
appear to be shy, as I have often ridden 
right through a cluster of them since this 
first view. We had another fearful thunder- 
storm, which so frightened our horses that 
they actually ran away with the heavy 
waggon for some distance before they could 
be pulled in. 

That night we travelled over a very bad 
road, on our way to Philipstown, but the 
night being dark and I exceedingly sleepy, I 
really saw nothing, and only knew by the 
violent jerks and bumps of the waggon that 
we were continually in and out of s/wéts and 
sbruits (watercourses worn by the rains). 
After leaving Philipstown, which was a 
hideous little collection of flat houses in a 
sandy plain, we had a span of eighteen oxen 
in place of horses, as from there to the 
Orange River the road was all heavy sand. 
There was a great wind blowing, and the 
sand rose in clouds, driving across the plains 
and dashing most painfully in our faces. It 
was quite dark when we reached the river 
and stopped at the canteen, or inn, on its 
banks. After a careful examination of the 
water, the guard decided that it would be 
unsafe to cross, the wind accelerating the 
naturally rapid current into a perfect torrent. 
There were not beds enough to accom- 
modate all of us, so I rolled myself in a rug 
on an old horsehair sofa and lay down, 
thankful to be once more in a reclining 
position. In consequence of our delay in 
the Karoo, and the bad cattle we had had, 
our journey would be nine days and nights, 
instead of six, so no one was much pleased 
at our enforced delay here. 

With the morning’s light we were all on 
the river’s banks. The Orange River at this 
point (“ Zontpans-drift”) is mot very 
striking as to scenery, but there were a 
good many fairly-sized trees close to the 
water on the opposite side. As usual with 
all African rivers, this lay between two high 
steep banks, looking much like deep railway 
cuttings. The river itself was pretty full, and 
rushing past at a rapid pace; it is this 
current which makes it so dangerous at 
times, and so difficult always to cross. 





We had to wait at the drift (sand track 
down the bank) whilst the down waggon, 
which had been camped on the opposite side, 
crossed on the pont. These ponts are like 
enormous rafts; the waggon is driven down 
the steep bank on to the pont, the leading 
horses turning cleverly round .and stopping 
directly the hind wheels are fairly on, so that 
horses and ail cross at one time. Then the 
pont is unmoored and rowed slowly across, 
going with the current as much as possible. 
On reaching the opposite bank it is chained 
securely, the long span of horses straightened 
towards the bank,and with encouraging shouts 
and plenty of whip away you go full tilt up 
the sandy drift. The impetus of the first 
rush generally carries you to the top, but our 
horses were tired and we stuck halfway, only 
to slide gradually back on to the pont, so 
steep was the ascent. This occurred several 
times, until our team became too exhausted to 
move. 

Fortunately a farmer camped on the banks 
lent us his span of sixteen oxen, so we har- 
nessed them in front of our ten tired animals, 
and were dragged slowly to the top. 

The country was now very uninteresting ; 
flat sandy plains covered with short. brown 
scrub and a few mimosa bushes. One of our 
outspans was at an ostrich farm, and we saw 
a number of odd-looking young ostriches 
trotting about composedly, not at all wild, 
and seeming to be all legs and neck. In the 
dust we crossed the Riet (Avg/ice Reed) River, 
which, however, was almost dry ; so we dashed 
across one bank through the rough boulders 
of the river’s bed, and up the other side in 
a few moments, just breathed the horses, and 
then went on to Jacobsdal. 

We got an hour’s rest at the very comfort- 
able hotel at this ugly Dutch settlement— 
town you cannot call it. This was our last 
important stage before Dutoitspan, which we 
were to reach on the following afternoon. 

During the right and the following morn- 
ing we outspanned several times, and passed 
many a waggon full of produce from the 
colony or wood, and just at dawn we passed 
a long mule train of luggage. The roads too 
got much better, but we could still see no 
signs of habitations across the dreary flats, 
which were just bounded by a ridge of sharp 
blue hills) We had one more river, the 
Modder (i. ¢., mud), to cross, but this also was 
low, and we passed it, as we had done the 
Riet, with the greatest ease. This is a very 
pretty river, with well-wooded banks, and is 
a favourite place for hunting parties from the 
diamond fields to make their camp, and for 
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picnics during the hot months. The ground | We neared rapidly, and were soon passing 
rose again after we left the river, and as we | between the tents on the outskirts of Bult- 
ascended, the guard turned to us and said /fontein, and in a few minutes more turned 
that “we should see the camp from the top quickly down a wide street between tents and 
of the hill.” When we pulled up at the top | iron houses, and with a grand flourish of the 
I looked across the brown dry plains, and | bugle and clatter of horses’ hoofs drew up at 
saw a long straggling — of nerd oe a oe — in the ae es 
Galas wrershaes © Sates viey-eentees hall -2'ahe eed hee vial; -after Ans: gt 
the line of tents rose two low a of dark | ing with the several friends who were — 
sand or earth, the two diamond kopjes of|to receive me was over, to go to the rough- 
Bultfontein and Dutoitspan. The road from | looking hotel and lie down on a really com- 
us to the camp—about six miles off—ran like |fortable bed for an hour or two’s perfect 
a white thread, dotted here and there with | quiet and rest. 

dark moving objects which, when we drove| Even to-day I am too sleepy to do much, 
down towards them, proved to be carts, mule |and must lie down again after the exertion of 
trains, ox waggons, and riders on their way | writing all this out. 

to and from the camps. E. S. DAILE. 





GOD’S WAY IS RIGHT. 


Free Translation from the German of Rodigast. 


What God does, that is surely right, 
He is my life and light, 

Who nothing evil can ordair. 
To those who trust aright. 

Though hidden are His dealings now, 
The time fast draweth near 

When all His wisdom, all His love, 
Shall openly appear. 


What God does, that is surely right ; 
Gives He a bitter cup? 

I will not fear, but at His word 
Obedient drink it up. 

The day shall surely dawn at last, 
When peace shall overflow 

My aching heart, and all my wounds 
His healing touch shall know. 


What God does, that is surely right, 
This truth will I maintain ; 

Yea, though my path in life should prove 
Rough, thorny, full of pain, 

My heavenly Fathcr’s arm shall be 
My never-failing stay, 

And nought I fear whilst this I know, 
He ordereth all my way. 


ISABELLA M. MORTIMER. 


Wuat God does, that is surely right,’ 
For perfect is His will ; 

Whilst He my pathway ordereth, 
I gladly hold me still. 

For He, my God, shall in my need 
My Guide and Guardian be, 

And nought I fear whilst this I know, 
He watcheth over me. 


What God does, that is surely right, 
He never can deceive ; 

Or those who in His love confide 
Alone, unaided leave. 

In His protection I will trust, 
And patient wait the day 

When at His bidding all my griefs 
Shall pass for aye away. 


What God does, that is surely right, 
His love can never fail ; 

No other remedies but those 
He gives me can avail 

To heal my wounds. I therefore bow 
Submissive to His will ; 

Upon His truth I build my hopes, 
And trust His goodness still. 
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A LADY OF TWO CENTURIES; 


THE LIFE AND WORK 





OR, 


OF MRS. HANNAH MORE. 





Part III. 








HANNAH MORE IN MIDDLE AGE, 


CHAPTER V.—PERCY. 


| Play ; and then anxiously watched its recep- 
ition by the public and the critics. Hannah 


























DurincG the time which Hannah More spent} More took as a slight foundation for her play 
at home after her residence with the Garricks, |an old French story of Raoul de Coucy ; but 
she had been occupied in writing a play. | faithful to Mrs. Montagu’s advice, to allow 
Garrick had no doubt encouraged her to make | her “muse still to adorn British names and 


the attempt, and it must also be borne ir. mind 
that the drama supplied at that time the kind 
of opportunity for testing the powers of a 
writer which is now afforded by the modern 
novel. If an author wished to try whether he 
were capable of stirring and interesting others 
by his conceptions of character, and his repre- 
sentations of life under its rarer aspects, or 
as moved by the deeper emotions, he wrotea 


| British places,” she placed the scene in the 
north of England, and chose for her dramazis 
persone the old, well-known heroes of Eng- 
lish song, Douglas and Percy. The story is 
an “ oft-told tale” of those thwarts and com- 
plications, arising out of the feuds and the 
crusading life of the Middle Ages. 

Elwina, the daughter of Earl Raby, was 
betrothed to Percy, Earl of Northumberland ; 
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but one summer morning, while chasing the 
deer among the Cheviots, some of Lord Raby’s 
knights were insulted by the herdsmen and 
foresters of Lord Percy: Lord Raby took 
the insult as an intentional offence to him- 
self, and would receive no apology from Lord 
Percy. Elwina was commanded to renounce 
her lover, which she did, but says,— 


‘* Oh, twas a task too hard for all my duty 
I strove and wept ; I strove—but still I loved.” 


Soon afterwards she was forced into a 
marriage with Douglas, who is not aware that 
she had ever been betrothed to his rival and 
enemy. Lord Percy, in the meantime, has 
joined the crusade, hopeless of reconciling 
Lord Raby ; but, trusting to the influence of 
absence and time in lessening his displeasure, 
he therefore hears nothing of Elwina’s mar- 
riage to Douglas. 

Elwina endeavours to do her duty to her 
husband, but in the first scene Douglas com- 
plains that it is only— 

** Cold, ceremonious, hard, unfeeling duty,” 
‘* While duty portions out the debt it owes, 

With scrupulous precision and nice justice, : 

Love never measures, but profusely.gives, | 

Gives like a thoughtless prodigal its f}* 

And trembles then, lest it has dohe use little.’”’ 


fiji 
He suspects that her heart is nobshi¢; and 
when the news comes that the kings return- 
ing from the crusade, and Lord Rabjpwishes 
his daughter to go to court to welcome: him 
and his knights, Douglas surmises from ‘her 
reluctance that she is attached to one of the 
crusading heroes. 
This suspicion is confirmed when Har- 
court, friend and messenger of Earl Percy, 
arrives at Raby Castle, the residence of 
Elwina. He announces the approach of 
Percy, and the constancy of his love for 
Elwina. Douglas throws Harcourt into prison, 
and encounters Percy, who had unexpectedly 
arrived and met Elwina in the garden. A 
duel follows, in which Percy is killed. Earl 
Raby‘thén comes upon the scene, and explains 
to Douglas that’-Percy had left England 
betrothed to- Elwima; and had never since 
heard of her marriage, and that he had been 
guilty of forcing his daughter into it against 
her own will. - Douglasiin remorse stabs him- 
self, and Elwina drinks poison, The character 
of Elwina is clearly:and delicately conceived, 
and in the struggle’ between feeling and duty 
she is throughout loyal'to’ duty. while tender 
in feeling. 
Garrick took ‘the’ greatest interest‘ in the 
composition: of “ Percy,” and wrote for it the 
prologue and the epilogue. Whilst Hannah 


More was engaged upon it during the summer 
of 1777 a brisk correspondence was carried 
on between her and Mr. Garrick. Some of 
his letters are interesting in the indication 
they afford that the great actor and old friend 
of Johnson was a man with serious views of life, 
and accustomed to think on those deeper 
truths which are the essentials of religious 
life. 

Mr. Harris, of Covent Garden, undertook 
to bring out “Percy,” and in November 
Hannah More went to London to be present 
at its first representation. She had lodgings 
in Gerrard Street, from which she writes to 
her sisters: “It is impossible to tell you of 
all the kindness and friendship of the Garricks; 
he thinks of nothing, talks of nothing, writes 
of nothing but ‘ Percy.’ He is too sanguine; 
it will have a fall, and so I tell him.” Garrick’s 
judgment was, however, more correct than 
the author’s. The play was undoubtedly a 
success. At ten o'clock at night Hannah 
More sits down in Mr. Garrick’s study to tell 
the anxious sisters in Bristol of its favourable 
reception. “He puts the pen in my own 
hand, and bids me say that all is just as it 
should be. Nothing was ever more warmly 
received:; I went with Mr. and Mrs. Garrick, 
sat in Mr, Harris’s box in a snug dark corner, 
and behaved very well—that is very quietly. 
The prologuexand epilogue were received 
with bursts of japplause—so, indeed, was the 
whole, as much} beyond my expectation as 
my deserts. Mr. Garrick’s kindness has been 
unceasing.” After the second night Hannah 
More writes again to her sisters, “I may 
now venture to tell you what I would not 
hazard last night, that the reception of 
‘ Percy’ exceeded my most sanguine wishes. 
I am just returned from the second night, 
and it was, if possible, received more favour- 
ably than on the first. One tear is worth a 
thousand -hands, and I had the satisfaction 
to see them shed in abundance. The critics, 
as is usual, met at the Bedford last night 
to fix the character of the play. If I were 
a heroine of romance, and were writing to my 
confidante, I should tell you all the fine things 
that were said; but as I am a real, living 
Christian woman, I do not think it would be 
so modest. I think some of you might 
contrive to make a little jaunt, if it were only 
for one night, and see the bantling. Adieu, 
and some of you come.” 

The school half-year had not yet come to 
a close, but Miss Sally and Miss Patty con- 
trived to leave their work, and travel up to 
town, to enjoy one night of Hannah’s triumph. 





It was the twelfth night of the play, and, to 
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the gratification of the sisters “the theatre 
overflowed prodigiously, notwithstanding their 
Majesties and the ‘School for Scandal’ at 
the other house.” 

“ Percy” had the most successful run of all 
the tragedies brought out that winter, and it 
kept its place on the stage for three or four 
years afterwards, when Mrs. Siddons played 
Elwina. The first edition of four thousand 
copies was sold within a fortnight, and a 
second edition called for. Meanwhile con- 
gratulations and compliments poured in upon 
Hannah More from every side. 

Something must be granted to its favour- 
able introduction by Garrick ; something, also, 
to the fact that Hannah More’s circle of per- 
sonal friends was now very large, and included 
most of the influential persons who, as critics 
and “‘ blues,” led the taste of a great number 
of others, She had by the charm of her 
agreeable manners and brilliant conversation 
become “the fashion,” and her work was 
not likely, perhaps, to be submitted to the 
vigorous criticism and guarded applause be- 
stowed upon an ordinary play, resting its 
claims for approval solely on its own merits. 
To this must be added Hannah More’s own 
frank admissal—‘I do not wish to rise on 
anybody's fall, but it has happened rather 
luckily for ‘Percy,’ that so many unsuccessful 
tragedies were brought out this winter.” But, 
after taking all these things into considera- 
tion, there remains the fact that not only at 
the time was it said to be the most successful 
tragedy which had appeared for many years, 
but that after Garrick was dead, and Hannah 
More had withdrawn from the world, and 
the old circle to which she belonged was 
broken up, “ Percy” still held its place in 
public esteem. At the time when Hannah 


| More herself had formed such strong objec- 





tions to the theatre that nothing could induce 
her to enter it, “ Percy” was being played with 
Mrs. Siddons as Elwina, and we find that 
Horace Walpole and Burke “raved ” at the 
authoress for refusing to go and see it. It 
was translated into German, and acted in 
Vienna; and was also bespoken by M. de 
Calonne, who had translated it into French, 
and wished to see it acted in England before 
bringing it out upon the French stage. 
Hannah More made by the play between 
seven and eight hundred pounds. 

After spending the winter in town, she re- 
turned in April to Bristol, and spent the next 
few months in writing another tragedy— 
“Fatal Falsehood.” As before, Garrick was 
her friend and counsellor in her work ; she 
had sent four of the acts to him, and he had 








expressed his approval of them ; and she had 
completed the fifth, when she received a sor- 
rowful summons from Mrs. Garrick, asking her 
to come to her in her first desolation and grief 
at the death of her husband. Hannah More 
was ill in bed when she received Mrs. Gar- 
rick’s letter, but she rose immediately and 
set off for London. On arriving at the house, 
where she had spent so many happy hours 
and received so much kindness, she found 
Mrs. Garrick just quitting it in order to go 
to a friend’s while the painful preparations 
were being made for the public funeral and 
for the lying in state. 

“‘She was prepared for meeting me,” writes 
Hannah More to her sisters, ‘‘and she ran 
into my arms, and we both remained silent 
for some minutes; at last she whispered, ‘I 
have this moment embraced his coffin, and 
you come next.’ She soon recovered herself, 
and said withgreatcomposure, ‘ The goodness 
of God to me is inexpressible ; I desired to 
die, but it is His will that I should live ; and 
He has convinced me He will not let my life 
be quite miserable, for He gives astonishing 
strength to my body and grace to my heart. 
I deserve neither, but I am thankful for both.’ 
She thanked me a thousand times for sucha 
real act of friendship, and bade me be com- 
forted, for it was God’s will. She told me 
they had just returned from Althorpe, Lord 
Spencer’s, where he had reluctantly been 
dragged, for he had felt unwell for some time, 
but during his visit he was often in such fine 
spirits, that they could not believe he was ill. 
I can never cease to remember with affection 
and gratitude so warm, steady, and so disin- 
terested a friend; and I can most truly bear 
this testimony to his memory, that I never wit- 
nessed in any family more decorum, pro- 
priety, and regularity than in his, where I 
never saw a card, or even meta person of his 
own profession at his table, of which Mrs. 
Garrick, by her elegance of taste, her cor- 
rectness of manners, and very original turn 
of humour, was the bfightest ornament. All 
his pursuits and tastes were so decidedly in- 
tellectual, that it made the society and the 
conversation which were always to be found 
in his circle interesting and delightful.” An- 
other letter describes the funeral of Garrick 
in Westminster Abbey, and the return of 
Mrs. Garrick to their house in the Adelphi. 
“She bore it all with great tranquillity.’ 
Hannah More writes, “but what was my 
surprise to see her go alone into the chamber 
in which he had died that day fortnight! 
She had a delight in it beyond expression. I 
asked her the next day how she went through 
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‘* England, the land of worth, the soil of heroes, 
Where great Elizabeth the sceptre sways 
O’er a free, glorious, rich, and happy people ! 
Philosophy, not cloistered up in as, 
The speculative dream of idle monks, 
Attired in Attic robe, here roams at large ; 
Wisdom is wealth and science is renown ; 
Here sacred laws protect the meanest subject ; 
The bread that toil procures fair’ freedom 

sweetens, 

And every peasant eats his homely meal, 
Content and free, lord of his small domain. 
But while thy generous soul, my noble boy, 
Justly abhors oppression, yet revere 


it. She told me very well; that she first 
prayed with great composure, then went and 
kissed what had so lately been his dying bed, 
and got into it with a sad pleasure. Not a 
sigh escapes our poor friend which she can 
restrain. When I expressed my surprise at 
her command, she answered : ‘Groans and | 
complaints are very well for those who are to| 
mourn but for a little while, but a sorrow that 
is to last for life will not be violent and ro- | 
mantic.’” Hannah More spent some months 
with her friend, Mrs. Garrick, living princi-| ‘The plain stern virtues of our rough forefathers. 


pally at the house at Hampton, and spend- Qe never may the valiant sons of England 
ing the time in retirement and study. Lose their plain,manly, native character, 
Forego the glorious charter nature gave them, 


On their occasional visits to town she | Beyond what kings can give or laws bestow— 
renewed in some measure her intercourse! Their candour, courage, constancy, and truth.” 
with her friends, and speaks of meeting Miss 
Burney, who had lately brought out her first} In such passages the energy of the 
novel, “ Evelina.” ‘thought and style rose probably from the 

She also visited Mrs. Delaney, a lady of| fact that Hannah More threw into them 
much social celebrity, once the friend and/more of her own self. She was not a 
correspondent of Swift, but now of great age, dramatist, and there is little life or truth in 
and living a very retired life. She was still, any of her characters. In circumstances of 
however, greatly esteemed, and was much | tragic catasi:ophe, which were outside of her 
beloved by a large circle of friends, amongst | own experience of life, the feelings of the 
them Queen Charlotte and the elder|dramatis persone in her plays are as little 
princesses, who frequently visited her. | stirred as at a trifling accident. 

Through Mrs. Delaney, Hannah More; The plot of the “Fatal Falsehood” turns 
became acquainted with Horace Walpole, | on the intrigues of Bertram to break off the 
and was soon added to the list of his) engagement of his cousin Rivers with Julia, 
numerous correspondents. to whom he is himself attached. Justice is 

On coming up to town she had brought) done in the end on Bertram by his being 
with her her new tragedy, “Fatal False-| stabbed by mistake, as a result of his decep- 
hood,” intending to offer it to Mr. Harris, of tions, Both of Hannah More’s dramas were 





Covent Garden, and to leave it in his hands) written at the instigation of Garrick, and she | 
until the next winter; but, although the/had literary skill enough to adapt herself to | 


Season was already advanced, he wished to| the form of writing, and to succeed in it. 
bring it out at once; and after some She had not yet found her true work in life ; 


reluctance on Hannah More’s part she at/and as yet she was still a woman of the | 
é The | eighteenth century ; satisfied with the spark- | 
time was, no doubt, unfavourable, for the ling surface of society, anxious to win the | 


length consented to allow it to appear. 


weather was warm, and the play had but a| admiration of a narrow clique, and indifferent 
short run compared with “ Percy.” 
however, well received, and the printed humanity outside of her literary circle. She 
copies sold so well that soon a second | had learned to observe keenly, to discriminate, 
edition was called for. ___|to criticise, and to censure ; but the time was 
There are one or two passages in it of| yet to come when she united these abilities 
more power than any in “ Percy,” and which | with a deeper sense of responsibility to God, 
were marked at the time by the applause of| and a larger-hearted love to man, such as in 
the audience. These are the lines against|her later life made her work one of rare 
duelling, those in praise of virtue, and the | service. 
following description of the character of the | 
English :— 


ANNA J. BUCKLAND. 


It was,!to deeper questions affecting the welfare of | 
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ParT First. 


where she laid him on the grass. Finding 
: | their enemies on their track, she again took 

THE priestly tribe of Mautara retained up her living burden, and carried Ata-toa to 
absolute sway over the island of Mangaia la large cave, hoping to be able to stanch 
for about a century. They claimed descent| the wound. Again they were pursued ; 
from Papaaunuku, who came as avassal in | again the noble-hearted Kie refused to leave 
the train of Rangi from Avaiki. In suc-|her husband to his fate. Eventually she 
cessive battles the descendants of Rangi and | secreted him in a cavern, named Teakautu, 
his brothers were almost exterminated. The! near the sea. Here she tended him for 
vassals became lords, the ancient masters | seven days and nights, till the unfortunate 
being fearfully massacred and often literally! man died. Their /## children brought 
devoured. food by stealth every evening. 

In 1814 this once all-powerful clan lost Now Ata-toa had a grown son, Muraai, 
their power and most of their lands, as the | who afterwards became chief of Keia. By a 
inevitable result of several years of bitter singular arrangement he and his brothers 

dissension and constant fighting amongst | were adopted into the materna/* tribe, at the 

themselves. | tearful solicitation of Kie. Hence it was 

About a.p. 1811 one of the factions into | that during the fight ¢Hey were sitting secure 
which the tribe was split, led by Kaunio, | in their house listening to the distant clash- 
made a raid upon Ata-toa, chief of Keia, | ing of spears. 

and his aged father Tukua, because they| The present (1869) chief, Ata-iti, whose 

were firmly attached to the opposite party. | name frequently occurs in the songs, well 

This was but a prelude to the battle of Ran- | remembers the sad events of that day,—the 
| giura, the last fatal victory of the shattered | farewell, the fight, the stealthy visit by the 
| Clan. sea, and finally the well-wrapped-up body 

Taking a sorrowful farewell of theirfamilies, | gently let down the gloomy chasm with long 

Ata-toa, Tukua, and several others, awaited | cords, without a ray of light regarding a 
| the onset under the shadow of the romantic | future life. 
| overhanging rocks of Okio. I have stood/ Kie, then a grandmother, lived several 
| with Ata-iti, the present chief of the district, | years after the introduction of the gospel 

whilst he pointed out to me the stone on| to Mangaia. When old and decrepit, it was 

which Tukua’s brains were pounded by his} a great pleasure to her to attend all the 

foes, and a little higher up the place where | services of the sanctuary. It must have 

Ata-toa fell with a ghastly spear-thrust in the | been a significant fact to her mind that the 

neck, Several others fell in that unequal| spot on which the church is built is where 

fight. | she once hid her husband from the cruel 

The heroic wife of Ata-toa fought bravely | vengeance of his foes. The singular love 

by the side of her husband. To save him} and tender care of this poor heathen woman 

| from the fate of Tukua, as soon as he fell she | was commemorated in the songs of the clan. 
| picked up the still breathing body and suc- 


| | A BRAVE WIFE. 























is | ceeded in carrying it off to some distance,} * Exactly like Manaune in a preceding generation. 
2S | 
; z IT TF : 
1, | KOROA’S LAMENT FOR HIS FRIEND ATA, 
n : | 5 
" | PERTAINING TO “THE DEATH-TALK OF AROKAPITI.”—Circa 1817. 
‘ TUMU. | INTRODUCTION. 
3 Kua maru te ri i Okioé! | The shades of evening rest on the rocks at Okio. 
a || Kua tangi atu Muraai ki te roronga, | Muraai is disconsolate and wretched 
= | No Ata koia te mate, te metua tatari roa é! | For Ata-the-Elder, who perished so miserably. 
4 PAPA. FOUNDATION. 
| a Kaitanga, e Kie, | Distressed indeed was Kie 
os || Ia Makitaka no ta iaku. - With the priests who slew Ata; said he, 
E Na tika ra ka maru au ia korua, “ Had ye befriended me, 
Kua noo au i te vao; I had still dwelt in prosperity, 





E Tamarua karotonga e Mariki. And my children would not be in tears.” 
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UNUUNU MUA. 


Kua maru te ra é tei Okio é! 

Tei Okio! Ariu te mata i Auroa, e]Metuaiviivi ! 
Te noo ua maira tau mokopuna, 

O Ata-iti, kua anau e Taora nei. 

Ei ara veu i Rautetiki ka arara. 

No Ata koia te mati, ti metua tatariroa e ! 


UNUUNU RUA, 


Mata mai oki é imamao raé! 

I mamao ra. Te noo maira 

T te'utu ruru na ngati Mautara ;— 

Ka ano paa ka koke e, ia Keia. 

Mei vai te aka o Muraai ka arara. 

No Ata koia te mate, te metua tatari roa e! 
Aieruaoco ! E rangaié! 





FIRST OFFSHOOT. 


The shades of evening rest on the rocks at Okio. 
From Okio I glance fondly towards our dwelling. 
Yonder lives my beloved grandson, 

‘* Ata-the-Little,” he whom Taora bare. Her children 
Are like the many-rooted pandanus on the mountain 


side. 
Alas for Ata-the-Elder, who perished so miserably ! 


SECOND OFFSHOOT, 


Yet glance again towards me,—now far away, 

Ay, far indeed! Bitter as fish poison 

Is the tribe of Mautara against me. 

Perchancé thev will utterly root up my family, 

Lest one of its ‘branches avenge my death ! 

Alas for Ata-the-Elder, who perished so miserably ! 


Aieruaooé! E rangaié! 


TUKA’S LAMENT FOR HIS FRIEND ATA, 


Recited on the same occasion. 


TUMU, 
Kua mou te piro ia Kie. 
Runaio i te putiki. 
Ka ano paa, ka rave i te tane. 
Aura koe e vavao e, kia uuna atu i te mata ra ite metua 
&! 


PAPA. 


Pikaio, e Kie, i to tane ; 
E apai atu i te ana-roa, i te anasiti, 
Akarongo ake, e Mariki e, 
I te koumu e, ‘‘ Apai atu i te ao: 
I Auraka tanukere ai rai é!”’ 


UNUUNU TAI, 


Kua mou te piri é, i te popongi é, 

I te popongi no Kie 6, no tera vaine, 

No tera vaine! Naai ra e ranga? 

Na Tamarua, na Meduaiviivi, 

Na tama vaine ia Taneé! E Muraai, 

Aura koe e vavao e, kia uuna atu i te mata raite 
metua é! 

UNUUNU RUA, 

Pikaio e i te putiki @, i te putiki o Mariki, 

Tau kata Takinga e to tama akarongo, 

To tama akarongo ei, to anau, e Kie, 

E titiri atu ia maua kia mate ua atu, 

I taua matenga i Okio, e Ata, 

Aura koe e vavao kia uuna atu i te mata ra i te 
metua é ! 


UNUUNU TORU, 


Tikitikie, e Kie e, i te upoko e, i to upoko, ka mate @! 
Kua pou to manava, kua pou to manava, ¢ Kie e ! 
Na tika ra ka maru e kia tamaru ia Itirere, 
Ei kokou i to upoko, e Ata-iti é ! 
Aura koe e vavao kia uuna atu i te mata ra i te 
metua é ! 


Aieruacoé! E rangai é! 


vengeance (“ Forget not theday,” &c.) contrast 
with our Saviour’s dying words, “ Father, 





How strikingly does the repeated call for 








INTRODUCTION. 


Kie has girded on her war-petticoat ; 

A gay yellow band well secures it. 

She fights to-day to save her husband. 

Forget not the day when thy father’s face was hidden 
(7. é., in death). 


FOUNDATION, 


Tenderly wrap up thy husband, Kie, 

And carry him from cave to cave ; 

For did not thy daughter overhear 

The cruel words, ‘‘ Take away the wretch ! 
Throw him down the gloomy depths of Auraka ”? 


FIRST OFFSHOOT. 


At dawn she girded on her warrpetticoat. 

Thus did that brave woman Kie— 

That heroic woman, equip herself. 

Will not Tamarua and Muraai avenge thee? 

Are they not adopted. into the tribe of Tane ? 

Forget not the day when thy father’s face, was hidden. 


SECOND OFFSHOOT, 


Tenderly wrap him up in thy gay yellow cloth. 

Ah, beloved Takinga, and thou firstborn, 

Ever obedient children of Kie,—farewell ! 

Grieve not, little Ata, at our fate, 

Slain on the jagged rocks of Okio! 

Forget not the day when thy father’s face was hidden. 


THIRD OFFSHOOT, 


Shave off thy locks, thy raven hair ; 

For thy heart is breaking for sore grief, O Kie ! 

Oh, that those had helped who cou/d have helped 

To shield thy head, little Ata ! 

Forget not the day when thy father’s face was hidden. 


Aieruaooé! E rangaié! 





forgive them!” Here lies the essential moral 
antipodes between the religions of the world 
and the religion of Christ. 
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ANOTHER LAMENT FOR ATA, 









TUMU. 
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Purunga ra o Mariki é! 
Akanooia e Kie ra,— 
Te tauinu para o Marua, 
Kua pipiri tane ana @ ! 


PAPA, 


Papaio i te parai o rireio o Ata @! 
Ki te akaunoanga rai, na Maikai oki rai. 
Kua kake e ariki tiare rautonga ra na Kie. 


UNUUNU TAIL. 


Purunga oki ra ko Mariki nei @! 


© || O Mariki nei: kua pipi te vai o Marua, 


Ei enua taurere, ei enua taurere, 
Tei Poiria te are i Motuariri ra. 


4 Kua karanga ia Kie e, 


I te tauinu para o Marua, 


Kua pipiri tane ana é ! 


UNUUNU RUA. 
liaretiare rautonga é, rautonga é, 
No tai matavaka no Motuaaereroa. 
No Motuaaereroa ‘i; tena, e kua kakau 
I te tititai : kua rere nui mai e, 
le moe atura i Teakautu. 
[ te tauinu para o Marua, 
Kua pipiri tane ana é! 
UNUUNU TORU. 
E tau tau tamaine, e tamaine, 
FE Tamarua, e Mariki ra, 


|| Kua reuiui reui atu nga taokete ; 
}} Muraai oki tei mavae ia maua, 
Kua akarongo ite tara tu, 


I te tauinu para o Marua, 
= 9 


Kua pipiri tane ana é! 


Aieruaooé! E rangai é! 


Che beautiful leaf of the “ Tauinu ” tree is almost 

white, and is poetically supposed to grow at the 

red fount Marua, where Kie (who is said to have 
en exceedingly fair) lived. 

+ Literally “a flower to wear in her ear,” alluding 

the ancient custom of wearing a single flower of the 

beautiful and fragrant gardenia in the pierced ear. 


TAUAPEPE’S LAMENT FOR 


TUMU, 
Ka tuku ra nga tama e ki te te metua. 
| Ei rave ake, e Tetonga e ; akamoeria te ivi 


To tama kai kino ra, e Ata é 








PAPA. 


Me ka maara rua @, ei metua tangiia ! 
Mei ¢ tangi atu, e Ata e, eeuria i te ruru, 


™@ Kia karo atu i te metua ka aere : 


Vai ake te tama urunga é ! 


BY KOROA. 


ATA. 


FOR THE SAME “ DEATH-TALK.” 


INTRODUCTION, 


Thy aged mother-in-law Mariki, 
Cherish fondly my Kie ;— 
Thou fair-leaved ‘‘ Tauinu” * of Marua, 
So tenderly faithful to thy husband ! 


FOUNDATION, 


Piles of cloth were heaped around thee, O Ata, 
On that joyful day when Maikai’s wish was realized. 
Kie had gained a princely husband.t 


FIRST OFFSHOOT, 
Yonder sits thy aged mother-in-law. 
Poor Mariki! sprinkle on her the sacred water 
Against her day of departure, of sad death. 
Her hut is at Poiria, near to Motuariri ; 
She delights to address thee, Kie, as 
“ The fair-leaved ‘Tauinu’ of Marua, 
So tenderly faithful to thy husband.” 


SECOND OFFSHOOT. 


Thy loved husband, thy chosen companion, 
Travels slowly and painfully along 

Che rocky shore ; clothed with seaweeds 
And wild creepers, he eventually gains 

His last hiding-place, the cave Teakautu. 
Thou fair-leaved “ Tauinu”’ of Marua, 

So tenderly faithful to thy husband ! 


| THIRD OFFSHOOT. 


My beloved daughters, 
lamarua and Mariki,f 
How pleasantly we once all lived together ! 
Muraai now is separated from me, 
| Protected by his mother’s clan. 
Thou fair-leaved “ Tauinu”’ of Marua, 
So tenderly faithful to thy husband ! 


Aieruaooé! E rangai é! 


Hence a husband is designated “a precious ear- 
ornament” by the wife. A_ similarly 
phrase is used by the husband towards 
wife. 

+ The “ Mariki” in the “ Introduction ” 
grandmother of this one ; the former being the m 
of Ata-toa, the latter his daughter. 


endearing 


a beloved 


was the 
ther 


FOR THE SAME OCCASION. 


| INTRODUCTION. 


Go, my son 
Adopt them, Tetonga. 
This poor orphan grandson, “ little-Ata 


, to your new parent, 
Take to thy bosom 


” 





FOUNDATION. 
| 


Cease to grieve for your father, so well beloved. 

Yet once more, “ little-Ata,” untie the bandages 

| And take a last look of love at thy grandfather, 
Ere thou turn homeward in peace. 
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UNUUNU TAI. 


Kua tuku i te tama ei te metua, i to metua, 
Akaurunga reka i te tama ka aere, 

E nga tama tangi ei, nga tama tangi ei. 

E takipu te manava @! Kua tae mai te ta rai. 
Tena Rongo tata @! Ia taua tipoki atu to mata. 


Akamoeria te ivi to tama kai kino ra, e Ata é! 
UNUUNU RUA. 


Ka urunga te tara vaeakauta ia taua, 
Ei kona ra, e tau ariki ! 
Ka aere koe kimi metua ke atu, 
Ei kona ra, e Aro, e Muraai ! 
Aua e anau ki te metua, e karo atu te mata. 
E riu ke atu taua, to tama kai kino ra, e Ataé! 
UNUUNU TORU, 
Ka unui te o @ i te aerenga, 
I te aerenga i te puruki Takinga é ! 
O Ata tangi i te anau ; 
Mei tangi i te anau tokoitu rai i te ao, 
Nga tama ra e aere ki te titirimoe, 
I te akaaraara e ara. Na Rongo-toi-maui. 
Na Rongo i toi tamaki tamauria i Maraeara. 
Te tama aia e ko te vaaranginui. 
Na Takinga akera ko Ata ra'i mamao 
Ia uti tane au, e Kie, te aroa.tangi atu. 
Mei tangi akera, e Mura, 
Kua autaa te reo i te tara taiku, 
E to ai tuaine Takiakaumu-i-te-vai-tamaki. 
E kua tokatua aere te nietua. 
Ka ngongoro te anau tangata, 
Ka ngongoro ana, e Kie, te anau, 
Kua pingoi koe ra, e Ata, 
E riu ke atu taua, to tama kai kino e Ata ¢! 
UNUUNU A. 
Ka tuku te tama e vaekauta ia taua. 
Naau ake, e Aro, e Muraai, te tama, 
Mei maru ake te tama e aroa, 
E tutakiria ia Takinga o Metuaere to teina akaui. 
Na Rongo-aroa-kai, ko Ata, te tuku i runga, 
Ko Ata te tuku i raro, taumaa atu ia Naupata, 
Papaaere, Enguengu to tuaine, O Mariki ra. 
Kua kokou, kua reva te tama korikori, 
Tuku ua mai, e Ata, 
E mei roto i te itikii te akeke, 
E aitu tataki na, o Rongo-tatakina-te-toa: 
Tatakina te uru tupu ariki. 
Te rangi tuku kivraro, Tei Tukua mai Ata é. 
Ej maringi te vai ki Avaiki: maringi mai te vai i 
Avaiki. 
Te tangi nei. Takinga é i tongi paa Tokotoko, 
Kua rikarika nga tama i te tainga— 
I te metua titiri, e Ata é! 


UNUUNU RIMA, 
Vairanga kino é, tei Okio é, tei Okio. 
Kia pange to metua te vairanga otai ; 
E uui paa te toa i te komata toto, 
Ei ta paa ia Tukua i te riu koatu, 
Kia kapiti i te tama. Ka aere taua i te puokia, — 
Te puku : kake atura i runga i te'maunga tauri. ° 
Kua taparere Tukua ; kua motu te ivi i Avaiki. 
Motuia ra kia motu. Tatari atu taua. 


Taua tei rongo—ko te puipui matangi 
Te kave kura i tai,—Auenei, apopo, ooku ra, 
E tati ariki, e kare eii te ao, 
Karo ake paa, e Marikie, i te tangi paa a te tokotoko, 
Kua rikarika paa nga tama e, 
I te tainga ki te metua titiri, e Ata é! 
Ai e ruaoo é! 


E rangai é! 








FIRST OFFSHOOT. 


Go, my sons, to your new parent. 
I leave you in safety, beloved children. 
Beloved ones, my heart yearns for you all. 
Terror seizes me; the slayer is at hand. 
Pitiless Rongo approaches to close for ever my eyes. 
Take to thy bosom this poor orphan child,“ little-Ata.” 
SECOND OFFSHOOT, 
Rest in the pledge so solemnly given, 
Farewell, dearest child ! 
Go seek another parent. 
Farewell, Arokapiti and Muraai ! 
Leave me to my fate. Gaze not on my face. 
Turn away, my poor orphan grandson, “ little-Ata.” 
THIRD OFFSHOOT. 
Hold on firmly to thy god on thy journey :— 
The journey to the battle, O thou father of Takinga, 
Ata weeps for his children— 
His seven children all living yonder— 
As he goes sadly to his last sleep, 
He marches forth to meet Rongo ;— 
The war-god Rongo worshipped in yon grove, 
Ever imperious, the arbiter of destiny. 
Takinga and ‘‘ little-Ata ” are far away, 
Whilst Kie lovingly bears along her husband. 
Grieve not for me, Muraai : 
Remember my last solemn charge,— 
To protect thy sister who watched the fight, 
And ministered to her outcast father. 
Ah ! the children must weep. 
Yes, Kie, even thy loved ones will weep, 
And “‘little-Ata ” too will bitterly grieve. 


Turn away, my poor orphan grandson, ‘‘little-Ata,” 


FOURTH OFFSHOOT. 
Go, my son, and rest in the pledge so solemnly given» 
O Arokapiti, be a parent to Muraai, my firstborn : 
Lovingly shelter my children. 
Remember Takinga, and Metuaere, his brother. 
Yonder is Rongo-giver-of-food. Ata will be hunted 
From crag to crag. The father of Naupata must die. 
Alas for Papaaere, and their sisters Enguengu and 
Mariki ! 
Who lie huddled up and cling together in terror, 
Whilst their father Ata is driven out 
Of his strong enclosure, 
To become a disfigured corpse, to please ‘pitiless 
Rongo, 
Amid deafening shouts-(of triumph). 
Tukua and Ata, once so great, have fallen. 
Their blood like water is poured out on the ground. 
Takinga is weeping, and Tokotoko too. 
They shudder, my “ little-Ata,” to see 
The slaughter of their forsaken father ! 
FIFTH OFFSHOOT, 
Sad scene of blood at Okio ; yes, at Okio! 
Fell father and son in one place, 
And thirsty spears drank.in their life-blood. 
In a romantic pile of rocks fell Tukua ; 
By the side of his brave son was he slain, 
Death o’ertook both on that mountain of safety. 
The death of Tukua «will-ever divide the tribe. 
Now rend it to fragments. ~ Await events. 
I hear something —a faint breath of wind, 
A whisper,—To-day or to-morrow. 
Pet grandson, I cease to gaze on the light of day. 
Gaze, Mariki, on the clashing of spears. 
Well may the poor children shudder, my ‘‘little- 
At 


At the slaughter of their forsaken father ! 
Aiervaooé! E rangaié! 
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“Little Ata” lived to see better days.| prevailing wish being to depart and to be 
When the gospel was first introduced in| with Christ; or, as he one day said to’ his 
1823 he was a young man. In 1840 Muraai/ wife, he longed “to see with his own eyes 
died, and “little Ata”—then about forty the Lord Jesus,” and so to realize all that 
years of age, and father of a family—|he had heard and read of in the word of 
became chief of Keia. In rank he’ came God. I have, since his decease, heard that 
next to the king, and for many years acted his last charge to a brother chief was “to 
as chief judge. Ata was of a remarkably | see that no evil befell the missionary or the 
humble and gentle disposition, and yet he) word of God; and that the latter should be 
could be firm as a rock when duty dictated. “ei toke'i te enua nei,” #.¢., “a native of the 
I never knew him to be guilty of a mean or soil” (literally, “a worm of the soil’). At the 
a wrong action ; indeed, he was always scru- new year he rose from a bed of sickness in 
pulously careful not to bring the faintest slur order to be present at our large gathering, 
upon his Christian profession. It is thirty| and addressed our people for the last time. 
years since he first jomed the church, some| His words were heard with much respect, as 
years before there was a white missionary on) if coming from the tomb. The one idea was 
the island. to entreat the younger portion of the popu- 

In Tuka’s “Lament” “little Ata” is re- lation cordially to embrace the gospel, and 
peatedly urged to avenge the death of his| worthily to occupy the place of those who 
ancestors. In truth, the inculcation of) were passing away. 
revenge is the under-current of thought) Of the numerous death-beds of native 
running through all their songs for the slain.| Christians I have witnessed, I should say 
But the late chief of Keia rose superior to that Ata’s was the most enlightened and 
such heathen ethics. He was emphatically| peaceful. No doubt or fear obscured the 
a disciple of Christ, whose injunction to His glory of this Christian sunset. 
servants is, “ Avenge not yourselves.” away, without a sigh or a groan, to a land 

He was long sick. I always felt it a plea- the inhabitant of which shall not say, “I 
sure to converse with him on sacred subjects. |am sick.” 
His mind was in a most enviable state, his| 1st of May, 1870. 


STORY OF UANUKUTEA. 


In the days of Tiki a woman from the|impression was that she referred to the legs 
island of Mauke named Uanukutea took up| of land crabs, which abound in that neigh- 
her solitary abode here. The reason of her bourhood. In reality Uanukutea was picking 
being exiled was that on more than one oc-|a human bone. To this incorrigible’ female 


casion she was caught by her father Uanuku-| cannibal nothing was so delicious as human 


Ata passed | 





taketea eating human flesh and drinking 
human blood. Without hesitation he drove 
her away from her pretty island home. 
Sent to sea alone in a small canoe with a 
mat sail and a scanty supply of cocoa-nuts to 
serve for food and drink, she reached Mangaia, | 
a distance of 100 miles. Landing unobserved | 
on this wild part of the coast, she sent the 
canoe adrift and took'shelter in the cave that 
bears her name. Uncertain what her fate 
might be, she did not wish her arrival to be| 
known. 





flesh ; she never wearied of it. It is asserted 
that her habit was to waylay any ‘solitary 
young person who might lag behind the 
bevies of women and girls engaged in torch- 
fishing on the reef whenever the tide was 
favourable. In the utter darkness of moon- 
less nights the stranger woman might easily 
escape notice, or if'seen by the distant glare 
of the torches, be mistaken for one of their 
number. Uanukutea used an ironwood 
dagger, two feet long, called a ¢ué or 
“ needle.” A stab in the naked back, whilst 


She had lived some months on the island, | her victim was intent on picking up a drowsy 


when Matariki, priest of Tane, third in order | 
of succession, met her in the dusk of evening | 
prowling about the adjacent rocks. Learning| 
the name of the stranger woman he inquired, | 
What are you crunching, Uanukutea? Her| 


fish or chasing a lebster, would be sufficient 
for her purpose. The body was of course 
borne to the little cave which bears her name, 
to be devoured at leisure. : 

An inquiry was set on foot respecting the 





reply was,“ Only ¢helegs of agod,”—words which | fate of several young persons. who had 
have since passed into a proverb. Matariki’s| mysteriously disappeared. Matariki advised 











| 
| 


He died on Sunday morning, | 
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that a visit be paid to the lair of a stranger 
woman from Mauke whom he had acci- 
dentally met and conversed with. A new 
sense was given to her famous words. The 
suggestion was at once complied with, and 
abundant evidence of her guilt was dis- 
covered. Uanukutea was forthwith speared 
to death. The name of this monster in human 
form is indelibly associated with this little 
cave, which now forms a pleasant resting- 


place for the wearied traveller, despite the | 


Call for dance to begin. 


Uanukutea te vaine é ! 
Ka aere i te piaki roa i Mataorongo é! 
Kua taia koe. 
Solo. 
TAIP OF ! 
Chorus. 


Noo maira i te rua roa tei tai é ! 

Tei tai te rua roa o Uanukutea. 

Te ara e kai tangata ua é! 

Te raro atura Uanukutea @! 

Te raro atu Uanukutea i te papa 

Ite moana. O Tare-aiai, e vari Tautiti é! 
Kua kitea, e kitea mai ana, 

Te kai maira te kai a te Atua: 

Turinga, turinga mou ai rai. 


* “ Tane ” is put for Matariki, priest of Tane. The 
evening-star was ‘‘ the eye of Tane.” 





cold drops of purest water which occasio 
ally fall from the stone roof upon his 


head. 


n- 


So runs the ancient story. Thata stranger 
woman so named once met her fate there is 
doubtless true. The story of her crimes may 
have been a mere excuse for the murder 
committed by these islanders, who looked 


with an evil eye upon all visitors. 


Vaipo in his fée song (circa 1819) refers 


to this woman :— 


Call for dance to begin. 
Ah Uanukutea ! 


That wanderedst by the shore of Mataorongo, 


Thou hast met thy deserts. 
Solo. 
Go on! 
Chorus. 
There once dwelt in a cave by the sea, 
Far away from the dwellings of men, 


A she-cannibal, a stranger, named Uanukutea. 


Her home scarcely was noticeable, 

Where the white breakers ever foam. 
Tane,* the evening-star-god, revealed her ; 
He who presides over the merry dance. 
She was devouring the foodt of the gods : 
Utterly addicted to eating human flesh. 


+ The dead were regarded as food for the gods, 
which she was impiously devouring. 


WAITING FOR SPRING. 


WEARILY waiting for Spring ! patience 
is almost gone ; 

The winds sigh coldly and drearily over 
the land forlorn ; 

The trees with outstretched arms stand- 
ing naked and bare, 

Patiently waiting for Spring to clothe 
them, beauty-fair. 

Silently waiting for Spring! down in 
their earthly bed, 

The tender flowers are longing to lift | 
their bright young heads ; 

The running burn moves sadly through | 
leafless bramble boughs, | 

An answering voice of gladness vainly it | 

seeks to arouse. | 

| 


Longingly waiting for Spring ! the fading 
children of earth 

Look with a hopeful smile for Nature’s 
coming birth ; 

They dream of a life revived, and raise 
the drooping head, 

As if they fain would catch the first 
sound of her tread. 





Fearfully waiting for Spring! for the 
silent form and voice, 

That in her glorious beauty will never 
more rejoice ; 

And like a rushing torrent fond 
mem’ries will awake, 

As Spring-time breathes again o’er 
hearts that well-nigh break. 

Joyfully waiting for Spring! the heart of 
youth would fain 

With happy beaming eyes welcome 
Spring again ; 

Bringing fresh hopes and _ pleasures, 
breathing no sorrow or blight, 
Winging them onward with her through 

all her happy flight. 


Peacefully waiting for Spring ! mind and 
body at rest, 

Lying with folded hands over a passion- 
less breast ; 

Unheeding the raving blasts and the 
cold wintry day, 

Awaiting the last Spring-time, never to 

pass away. 


M. C. W. 
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MY BOARDING-HOUSE EXPERIENCES. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ WORKING MEN’s HoMEs.” 


Part III. 


Twice during the two years which followed 
my first residence with Mrs. Parker at 
Brighton, as described in the last paper, I 
visited this house, which its mistress endea- 
voured to render as comfortable as possible, 
and, in truth, so I found it. 

On these two occasions our party was 
small, and consisted of those who had 
known and respected Mrs. Parker for a long 
period, and who generally spent a few weeks 
or months at her house once a year. 

In some points this head of a boarding 
establishment had peculiarly strict notions, 
which, however, she carried out in a gentle, 
ladylike manner that could not give offence ; 
at least to sensible people, for they were 
calculated to increase the comforts of the 
home to each individual. Punctuality, 


order, and neatness, without formality, or the | 


“laws of the Medes and Persians,’’ are 
absolutely necessary in every home to main- 
tain comfort and happiness. 

On my first visit to the house I had 
noticed a very  pleasing-looking young 
married lady, whose taste in dress would 
have been singularly attractive for its simple 
elegance but for one defect, which I can 
only describe as dishevelled. Very few 
Englishwomen possess that peculiar ease 
with which a Frenchwoman can throw on a 
shawl, or carelessly adjust a cap, rendering 
the effect far more graceful than could be 
produced by the most studied efforts. 

But this lady, whom I will name Mrs. 
Ross, added to her assumed carelessness. 
untidy habits, most distasteful to Mrs. 
Parker, whose quiet way of reproving her 
amused me greatly. 

The first time 1 noticed this reproof 
occurred on my second visit to Mrs. 
Parker's. I had seen but very little of Mrs. 
Ross on the first occasion, as she left three 
days after my arrival. 

We had generally half finished breakfast 
before she made her appearance, and on 
the morning to which I refer she came 
hastily into the room with a deepened 
colour on her fair cheeks, and a soft look 
of apology in her blue eyes, which made 


her very charming ; but the golden hair was 
carelessly arranged, and the pretty. little 
French cap, slightly awry, while here and 
there a missing button destroyed the sym- 
metry of the otherwise well-fitting dress. 

I had seen on the table by this lady’s 
plate, before she seated herself, some em- 
broidery neatly folded up, a reel of cotton, 
a needle-book, and a thimble, and wondered 
what they did there. I saw the colour 
deepen on her cheek as she glanced at them 
while sitting down, but in a few minutes she 
proved that, be her faults few or many, ill 
temper was not one of them. 

Mrs. Ross laid her hand on the articles, 
and looking at Mrs. Parker with a good- 
humoured smile that was irresistible, she 
said— 

“ My work again, Mrs. Parker. Oh dear, 
I fear I am incorrigible. Where did you 
find it?” 

“In the drawing-room, last night, after 
you were gone to bed,” replied our hostess. 
‘* You know I always clear the rooms before 
retiring for the night, it saves work for the 
servants next morning : and I take everything 
I find there upstairs to my room.” 

“You are not the only culprit, Mrs. Ross,” 
exclaimed a young lady on the opposite 
side of the table. “I left a book I was 
reading in the drawing-room, and here it is,” 
she added, showing the book with a merry 
laugh. “I mean, however, to take care it 
shall not happen again, Mrs. Parker.” 

“I wish I could make such a promise,” 
cried Mrs. Ross, with careless good temper ; 
“but it would be useless for me totry. I 
have been untidy all my life, and it’s too late 
to begin now ; besides, it would be too much 
trouble.” 

And truly Mrs. Ross verified her own 
words. Not a day passed but some article 
belonging to that lady, either a pocket hand- 
kerchief, a thimble, or a book, would be 
dropped, or left on the stairs or in unheard-of 
places, and brought to her to be received 
with a merry laugh and languid thanks, as if 
the occurrence was a matter of course. 

How true is the proverb that “habit is 
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second nature!” Yet, after all, this failing on 
the part of pretty Mrs. Ross was not so 
calculated to destroy the harmony of board- 
ing-house society as the selfishness which 
produces greedy habits or uncontrolled 
temper. ' 

Circumstances, which need not be ex- 
plained here, rendered it unnecessary for me 
to reside in an establishment of this kind 
after my third visit to Mrs. Parker’s, for 
some years, and my next experience 
occurred in the West of England. My un- 
married, brother, a young barrister, was en- 
gaged in a law case which made it necessary 
for him to reside for some months in Ply- 
mouth. | His proposal that I should accom- 
pany him to this important and picturesque 
town. pleased me greatly. I had friends in 
Devonshire, to whom I wrote, asking them 
to. recommend a house at which we could 
board, iI knew that my brother’s absence at 
the law courts would leave me alone the 
greater part of the day, and besides, I 
wished to employ the hours of his. absence 
in visits to the beautiful country around the 
town during the summer months of our stay. 
On that account principally I wished to have 
nothing to do with domestic supervision. 

A pleasant home was speedily found in a 
house not far from the Hoe, the principal of 
which ;was the daughter of a naval officer, 
and. the wife of an invalid husband, whom 
she entirely supported by. her exertions ; a 
warm-hearted Devonshire woman, with no 
pretensions to polish or refinement, but 
clean, homely, and domestic. 

During a residence of four months in this 
house with Mrs. Tucker I learnt more of the 
primitive character of the West Countrie 
people than could have been acquired for 
years in apartments. 

My brother and I arrived in this lovely 
county in May, when bud and blossom, 
garden and meadow, were redolent of colour 
and fragrance, while the almost Italian sky 
had a brighter sunshine and a deeper blue 
than I had ever beheld in England. 

The windows of the drawing-room over- 
looked one of the principal thoroughfares, and 
a fashionable promenade from the town to the 
Hoe. _ The march past of the soldiers with 
their military bands at various hours of the 
day from the marine barracks at Stonehouse 
and the garrisons at Devonport and the Hoe 
was by no means an unusual occurrence. 
During the summer months especially there 
is no mistaking the fact that Plymouth is a 

garrison town and Devonport a naval port. 


are keenly alive to these facts. Visits every 
Monday to Mount Edgcumbe, picnics, trips 
by steamer up the Tamar and the Dart, or 
excursions by boat to some sweet little sea- 
side village to feast on junket and Devon- 
shire cream, are considered as a necessary 
part of our daily duties, in a land so en- 
dowed by its great Creator with luxuriance 
and verdure, which flourishes even to the very 
edges of the sea-girt shores. 

But our papers have to do not:so much 
with Nature in all her glories as with the 
residents of a certain home, and perhaps in 
no part of England could I have met with 
more diversity of incident or phase of 
character than was presented to me during 
my stay at Wingfield Terrace, Plymouth. 

At Mrs. Tucker’s late dinners were un- 
known, and most certainly the arrangements 
and appliances of the table bore no resem- 
blance to the style and elegance of the 
houses at Boulogne or Brighton. But every- 
thing was good and well cooked, and as on 
the table were often found the poultry, the 
butter, the cream, and other rich productions 
of this lovely county, we had no cause to 
complain. 

Our party on the first day consisted of 
six,—Mrs. Tucker and her daughter, a 
pleasant girl of eighteen, a gentlemanly man 
of thirty, the junior partner in a firm con- 
nected with a Cornish mine, and, besides 
my brother and myself, a single lady, about 
forty years of age, with whom I soon became 
on most friendly terms. Miss Langley’s 
petite figure and still pleasing face must have 
been very attractive in youth, for the small 
regular features and bright dark eyes were 
not even disfigured by the old-fashioned 
tiny ringlets of dark hair which she still 
wore on each side of her face. She belonged 
to that class of sensible women who prefer to 


innovations of fashion beyond a Certain 
necessary point. Miss Langley, as I quickly 
discovered, had other good qualities to re- 
commend her, not perhaps to the notice of 
gay and worldly society ; yet she was full of 
life and good humour, and the deep religious 
feeling and high principle which I now know 
actuated her conduct did not render her 
morose or gloomy. 

She was accomplished and well informed, 
and acknowledged to me without the least 
reserve or pride that her income was small, 
and that she had been a governess for many 
years till her health failed, as health will fail 
under the painful and arduous task of teach- 





And the inhabitants as well as the visitors 
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dress in accordance with their age, and dread ° 
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At. this;first dianer I noticed that Mrs, 

Tucker cut off from(the joint and filled a.large 
plate, which was carried away on a tray by the 
housemaid, 
|| my mind,.as-the thought suggested itself that 
the contents: of the tray were intended for Mr. 
Tucker, although I wondered that an invalid 
should, require)so: large! a; supply. 
At;.tea; however, the mystery. was’. ex- 
|| plained. . While.seating)ourselves in, the ald 
primitiye: style,; which is ‘so truly- sociable, 
round a: table spread with all the tempting 
luxuries of a Devonshire tea, the door opened, 
and .a lady'entered: whom:our hostess intro- 
duced to us as “ Mrs.-Chalfont.” 

Both, my brother and ‘myself were struek 
with this lady’s appearance. She, was dressed 
in deep mourning, ‘and: although evidently 
between fifty and: sixty years-of age, her tall 
|| figure in the well-fitting dress was that ‘of a 
more youthful woman.) 

But it was theface,that most attracted me: 
|| delicately chiselled features, dark eyes and 
eyebrows, and-hair of silvery whiteness, lost 
none of their beauty by the tastefully-made 
widow’s cap. - It was, however, the beauty 
of ald age. ‘Yet even while I glanced at her 
with a furtive persistence which. was almost 
rudeness, I observed a strange uneasiness. of 
manner, and-as the tea progressed. it became 
more apparent: Mrs; Chalfont did not join-us 
at the table; but seated herself .on.the sofa 
near Mrs.- Tucker. My. brother, who was 
nearest to her, made some: passing .remark 
which received no reply: Presently, seeing 
she had only tea, he rose to offer her cake 
and bread and butter. She looked up at 
himyand shook her head,-saying gently— 

** No, thank you.” 

“Mrs, Chalfont;seldom takes anything to 

eat with her tea,” remarked Mrs. Tucker, and 
then ensued a conversation on the injury to 
health: occasioned by such a | practice, to 
which, I- took ‘no: heed, -In fact, I.was im- 
pelled' ‘by an irresistible impulse literally to 
stare at Mrs. Chalfont-when I could do so 
|| unnoticed. ‘ 
The. slight flush of excitement visible on 
her face. when she entered the room had 
faded, leaving. it: death-like, and colourless 
even to the lips. The dark eyes: had, no 
light, and might be better described as “ lack- 
lustre” eyes.;: they might have been blind for 
all the intelligence they showed, even when 
my brother again addressed her, and she 
made an effort to reply, 

As she rose to place her cup on the table, 
I noticed that) her hand shook, and Charles 
started forward to take it from her, for which 






























































Thé fact; however, passed from: 


she thanked him. , But;each time: she, spoke, 
or was spoken to, the, effort to listen or reply, 
was like that of a. person,.suddenly roused 
from sleep, startled, bewildered, and troubled. 
And yet amidst all could.,be. detected, the, 
refined habits and manners of a gentlewo-, 
man. [3 

After\finishing her second cup, of, tea, she; 
rose and left the room without a word, ta.any, 
one, No one. referred to the..lady,..or, her 
manners after she had departed,.and, there- 
fore’ I asked no questions nor. evinced any, 
surprise, except to my brother, when.we were; 
alone. 

* Do. you think Mrs. Chalfont is-out of her 
mind, Charles?” I asked, him one day, after 
a week had elapsed ‘since our arrival. ;; 

‘¢ No, Laura,” he, replied ; “ she,.speaks 
sensibly enough at times, and she..certainly, 
does not appear like,a person who takes 
more than is good for her.of wine,or spitits.”’ 

“Oh no, indeed ; besides, she is always: 
the same at tea-time, and we have nooppor+ 
tunity of seeing what she is like at other 
times, as she is never visible ; to, me its: a 
perfect mystery.” 

But the mystery, when at last. solved ;by- |}; 
Mrs. Tucker herself, proved | even. mare; | 
painful than I could eyer have imagined. 

‘“‘T think you. haye. noticed a strangeness, 
of manner in. Mrs,/Chalfont, have. you not, 
Mrs. Leslie?” she said one.day when she 
found me alone in the drawing-room. 

“Yes,” I replied, “ Lhave observed a kind 
of vacant or absent look, as if her mind. were 
pre-occupied.”’ 

“ Ah, it is not that, I am sorry to say,” and 
Mrs. Tucker shook her head and looked -so 
grave, that I exclaimed— 

“Oh, Mrs. Tucker, she is not insane, I 
hope?” and no doubt I showed the alarm 1 
felt, for she interrupted me quickly,— ' 

“Qh no, indeed, Mrs. Leslie, she. \is.a 
most sensible lady in her real character, and 
a few years ago she was’ a most beautiful 
woman.” 

* I can quite believe that,” I replied, “for 
she has a most pleasing countenance even 
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now. 

“Ah, yes, but nothing like what she;wag, 
though she’s a real. lady still amidst it all, and 
very well connected ; her son is a first-rate 
physician in London, and he and his wife 
would. like her. to reside with, them, but; she 
prefers to live with me, because she can do 
as she likes and I,can’t prevent her. , Qh, 
Mrs. Leslie, I used to wonder what. made 
her so strange at tea-time always, and, why 
she shut herself up in her own room all day; 
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and when I found it out at last I was horrified. 
My dear, she takes opium !” 

“ Opium !” I exclaimed, “oh, how dread- 
ful ! why, she will kil] herself, Mrs. Tucker. 
What a pity her son could not prevail upon 
her to réside with him !” 

“ He told me it was impossible, for after 
he discovered her propensity, he offended 
her so dreadfully by his interference, that she 
would not remain a day longer in his house. 
She had boarded with me before, so she came 
down to Plymouth at once, and here she’s 
been ever since, and that’s nearly twelve 
months ago.” 

“And is she worse or better than when 
she came ?” I asked. 

“Oh, worse,” she replied,—“ at least, on 
some days ; she never gets up any day till 
about eleven o’clock, and then she’s all right, 
and as pleasant and sensible as possible, and 
able to enjoy her dinner ; and you should see 
her beautiful needlework ; she’s been making 
things for a bazaar and for the Dorcas So- 
ciety.” 

**Why will she not join us at dinner, or 
while she is better?” I said ; “perhaps in 
society she might not feel this dreadful crav- 
ing so strongly.” 

“ T’ve tried her, my dear, but all to no pur- 
pose ; she generally takes a walk after dinner, 
and on her return home she cannot resist the 
temptation to take a little dose, which is just 
enough to stupefy her, as you have seen, and 
then after tea she takes more, and I often 
find her in bed at seven o’clock, for I’m ob- 
liged to watch her and take away fire and 
candle.” 

“And does this occur every day, Mrs. 
Tucker?” I asked. 

“No, oh no, but I am sorry to say it is 
more frequent than it used to be when she 
first came. She tells me she takes it to 
deaden pain, which is sometimes more un- 
bearable than at others.” 

“ Poor thing !” I said, “ that alters the case, 
she is to be pitied most truly. I used to feel 
surprised at her strange manner; I shall feel 
sorry now.” 

Mrs. Tucker was called away at this mo- 
ment, leaving me to reflect on this painful 
wreck of a beautiful and accomplished 
woman, for want of a little self-control at 
first. 

Events followed this conversation so 
rapidly, that my attention was diverted from 
the pale widow lady, and indeed when our 
number increased Mrs. Chalfont but seldom 
made her appearance. In the course of two 
months three ladies and a gentleman were 


added to our party, and most certainly some 
of them introduced the elements of discord 
in more ways than one, and involved others 
in the fray. The first to arrive was a gentle- 
man from Cornwall, a widower with two 
children. 
five years of age, notwithstanding his white 
hair and whiskers, and was altogether a man 
of noble presence and gentlemanly bearing. 
I could not but notice very soon after his 
arrival that Mr. Pearson seemed to take a 


in a few days I began to build chatedux en 
Espagne about that pleasant little lady, espe- 
cially after a conversation with Mrs. Tucker. 

“ How do you like Mr. Pearson?” she 
asked me one day. 

“Very much,” I replied ; “ my brother tells 
me he is an intellectual and well-informed 
man.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said the Devonshire lady, “ but 


about him. I know that he is a man of pro- 
perty, and hasa very nice little estate in Corn 
wall ; and besides, I have heard that he has 
come to Plymouth to find a second wife, and do 
you know, my dear, I think he has’ taken a 
fancy to Miss Langley. I suppose you have 
no objection, you're so reserved, and keep 
the gentlemen at such a distance. I-—-—” 


terrupting her quickly ; “I have a great dis- 
like to jokes on such a subject as a second 
marriage. I could not marry again if I were 
to live to be a hundred.” 

“ Ah! well, all the ladies are not like you, 
Mrs. Leslie,” she replied, laughing ; “ at all 
events, Miss Langley has not been married 
once yet, and, poor thing, I should really be 
glad to see her in a comfortable home of 
her own, with a kind, good husband, as I am 
sure Mr. Pearson would be.” 

“ Ah, yes!” I thought when Mrs. Tucker 
had left the room, “ and Miss Langley would 
make a good wife, too, and a kind mother to 
his children.” And so for the ensuing few 
weeks I built castles in the air for my friend, 
which I fully expected would be realized. 
And doubtless they would have been 
realized but for the appearance of another 
lady on the scene. 

I went down to the drawing-room to tea 
one afternoon about a month after Mr. Pear- 


handsome woman, of about eight or nine 
and thirty years of age. 

My first impressions respecting Miss Morris 
were strong, and proved correct in the end, 





although I tried hard to supersede them. 


He appeared not more than forty- - 


great fancy to our friend Miss Langley, and | 


that is not the most important information || 


‘Please don’t, Mrs. Tucker,” I said, in- | 


son’s arrival, and was introduced to a tall, | 
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This lady brought a parrot and a pet dog 
with her, respecting which she was most 
anxious and exacting. ‘Io me, however, 
these animals were very welcome, and I gave 
them my special notice, not, however, to the 
satisfaction of their owner, who presently 
exhibited symptoms of jealousy which con- 
firmed my first unfavourable impressions. 

“T do not wish any one to feed my dog 
or my parrot but myself,” was the remark 
which made us all feel a reluctance from that 
time forth to notice the lady’s pets. 

Mr. Pearson was absent for a few days on 
business at the time of Miss Mason’s arrival, 
and until he put in an appearance the general 
opinion of those in the house respecting the 
lady was that she possessed a proud, haughty 
temper, and was, on the whole, a very dis- 
agreeable inmate. 

On the third day ofher residence at Wing- 
field Terrace Mr. Pearson returned, and at 
tea-time was introduced to Miss Mason; it 
cannot, therefore, be a matter of wonder 
that we were all surprised at the change 
his presence produced. 

Mr. Bayliss and my brother, Charles Hay- 
den, were but boys in her eyes, but to him 
she was all smiles and fascination. 

My own experience with women of the 
world had been very small ; I had been trained 
in one of those families which find their all 
of earthly happiness in a refined and well- 
ordered home ; indeed, 1 may say truly that 
my knowledge of the world has been acquired 
in boarding-houses, in which I have met with 
characters unknown to me in the society I 
had mixed with in my early days, or during 
the short period of my married life. Yet 
even my boarding-house experience had not 
prepared me for such a character as Ellen 
Mason. Even Miss Langley acknowledged 
to me that she could not resist the charm of 
Miss Mason’s society on the first evening of 
Mr. Pearson’s return. 

“‘T knew there was no chance for me 
then,” said the gentle lady, while talking on 
the subject many weeks afterwards. “ Ellen 
Mason was one to carry all before her-when 
she chose to exert herself.” 

And yet her true character was not changed, 
as she proved on more than one occasion 
when the gentlemen were absent. 

Perhaps it was impossible not to sympa- 
thize with the haughty lady after another 
addition had been made to our number, for 
of the motley group who presented them- 
selves for admission to Mrs. Tucker's family 
circle none could be more repulsive than the 


| new arrival. 





I have met with many strange inmates of 
boarding-houses, but not one could in any way 
compare with the person calling herself a lady 
who joined our circle at Mrs. Tucker’s a few 
weeks subsequent to the arrival of Miss Mason. 

By universal consent the inmates requested 
Mrs. Tucker to send her away after she had 
caused more than once painful annoyance. The 
strange conduct of the woman could only be 
accounted for by incipient insanity. Yet at 
times she would converse in a style and on 
subjects which proved her to be a well-bred 
and well-informed woman; at others she 
literally frightened me by her wild and un- 
connected expressions. Added to this, her 
dress was most outrageous and unsuitable. 
I remember that on one evening she appeared 
at the tea-table in a costume that made me 
blush with shame and disgust. 

The presence of a tall, stout woman, of 
sixty at least, ina tawdry dress of some flimsy 
material, fashioned in what the French would 
call ¢rs-décollette, with very short sleeves 
and bare arms, was certainly not endurable 
to those who had mixed in refined and well 
bred society. 

We pitied her, however, for no woman in 
her right senses would have acted so ridi- 
culously; but all this was nothing to the 
occasion in which this poor lady so excited 
the wrath of Miss Mason. 

I have found, as a rule, that animals of 
all kinds, whether horses, dogs, birds, or even 
cats, partake of the tempers and characters of 
those by whom they are trained, to a very great 
extent. It is so with children, who in early 
life are as impressionable as animals, and as 
easily influenced. Be this as it may, I know 
that Miss Mason’s parrot, while in abject fear 
of its mistress, was spiteful and malicious to 
every one else, until it discovered, as animals 
so quickly do, the real character of the 
person who noticed it. ; 

We had assembled in the drawing-room 
one afternoon at the summons for tea, and 
were waiting for the appearance of Mrs. 
Tucker, when Mrs. Hunter, “the mad 
woman,” as the gentlemen called her, en- 
tered the room. 

Mrs. Hunter had only been in the house 
a week, and I was standing by Polly’s cage, 
trying to make friends with him by gentle 
coaxing words, and the offer of a piece of 
sugar, when Mrs. Hunter approached us. 

“It’s a spiteful bird, like its mistress, no 
doubt,” she said, putting her fingers to the 
wires as she spoke. ‘The parrot naturally 
made a dart at the finger. ‘ He’s shut up 
too much,” she said, removing her finger 
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quickly ; “ parrots should have more liberty, 
it makes them tame; does Miss Mason ever 
let it out ?” 

‘I believe not,” I replied. 

“Oh, well, then, I’ll let him out for once, 
at all events ;” and she opened the cage door 
as she spoke, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Come, Polly ; 
come along, pretty Poll.” 

But Polly put his head on one side, and 


looked at her suspiciously, and at this moment | 


Mrs. Tucker entered the room. Observing 
Mrs. Hunter at the cage, she said,— 

“Oh! pray, Mrs. Hunter, don’t meddle 
with Miss Mason’s parrot; she will be so 
angry.” 

“Will she?” was the reply, in a satirical 
tone. ‘I know how to manage a parrot; I 
have had many of my own.” 

In the meantime Polly, becoming aware 
of the liberty offered him, clambered down 
to the open door of his cage, and stood at 
the entrance. 

** Polly, Polly ; come, Polly,” said the lady, 
holding out her hand to the bird. 

But Polly had caught sight of his mistress 
as she entered the room. Partly, I have no 


at the interference of a stranger, the parrot 
passed the proffered hand, and with a scream 


| Polly’s talons made themselves felt on her 
head, and as Miss Mason approached Mrs. 
Hunter screamed out,— 

“Take the parrot away, he’s clawing my 
head ; take the wretch away, he’ll kill me!” 
And while she frantically ran across the 
room Polly screamed in concert, and the 
scene of confusion that followed it is not 
possible to describe. 

“Charlie! Charlie!” I cried, “do make 
|her stand still,” for Miss Mason was chasing 
ithe poor wild creature round the room to 
remove the parrot. 
| Acting on my suggestion, my brother 
| caught Mrs. Hunter's arms and held herfirmly, 
|while Miss Mason removed the bird, and 
soothing it with kind words replaced it in 
ithe cage. 

“You’ve made that parrot as spiteful as 
| yourself,” exclaimed Mrs. Hunter, as she 
endeavoured to arrange her disordered hair. 
| Madam,” said Miss Mason, “if the 








| parrot had clawed your eyes out it would have | 


|served you right for taking such a liberty ; I 


| allow no one to interfere with my pets but 


| myself.” 
doubt, from fear, and partly from indignation | , 
| before we could calm down sufficiently to 


| think of tea, but this conduct on the part of | 


Some minutes elapsed after this scene 


and a flutter of wings flew through the open| Mrs. Hunter, added to her previous eccen- 


door of his cage on to Mrs. Hunter's head. 


rolled round pads, which were then worn by 
young people, for Mrs. Hunter ignored caps 
or head-dresses; yet, in spite of the pads, 


CHAG’S 


| tricities, was conclusive, and at length Mrs. 
Well for her that her thin, untidy hair was | 


Tucker decided to get rid of the eccentric 


| lady, to my great comfort, as well as to the 
| universal satisfaction of every resident in the 


house. 


KEEP; 


AND WHAT HAPPENED THERE. 


CHAPTER III. 


A veRY smal] courtyard,—our conveyances 
seemed to fill it,—and a small space of ground 
was covered by the keep itself; but it was 
high, three tiers of pointed barred windows 
and a battlemented roof. At one corner a 
square tower jutted out and rose hig'er than 
the rest of the building, as if for a jost of 
observation, Round it a deep and narrow 
moat, the sides of which were culiivated asa 
garden, and through it flowed placidly a. 
stream of water of some volume, which came 
with noisy haste down. the high rocky back- 
ground, and resting itself a minute in the 


quiet moat, hurried on as fast again down the 
precipice in front, for Chag’s Keep filled up a 
small natural platform that was flattened out 
between a heap of granite boulders at the 
back, and precipitous slopes in front, where, 
too, the never-absent granite, cropping from 
the surface in huge misshapen blocks, was 
crowded in with clumps of dwarf oak and 
furze, and the weeping birch had found a 
home there too, and, like the natures who cast 
a gentle grace over the rough paths of life, 


| ‘the lady of the woods ” fringed and shaded 


the angular and misshapen boulders, and 
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under her caressing branches the honeysuckle 

|| and ground-ivy wandered, and the humble 
bilberry gathered strength and hue. 

| The entrance door of the keep was in the 

| tower, and as we stopped before it an elderly 

| gentlewoman standing there came forward 

and bade us welcome. 

Rather above the middle height, of full,well- 
rounded figure ; the face, that had once been 
| very fair, slightly wrinkled, with a calm hazel 
eye, and bands of light hair, now half grey, 
laid smoothly over a high, full forehead. 
| Dressed in black silk, with a large apron of 
|| transparent muslin, with deep plaitings round, 
|| a kerchief of the same folded inside the partly 
|| opened bosom of the dress, lying round the 
| neck in soft clear folds, and at her side an 
| ancient chatelaine all hung with keys of many 
'| sizes,—this was Mrs. Tremaine. 
| Like many others who have found in life’s 
| bypaths healthy and serene influences un- 
| known to crowds, she looked much younger 
|| than she really was, but her air of kind- 
| liness and peace and native refinement 
cannot be conveyed by words; no more 
can the feelings with which we entered 
the keep, welcomed and led in by Mrs, 
Tremaine to the antique dining hall, the one 
apartment that could be made available as a 


sitting-room. 

I do not know its length or width, but it 
looked about the size of the spacious dining- 
room in a great mansion. 

It and the kitchen, with some small offices 
off it, covered the whole ground-floor of the 


| keep. It was high, and the roof arched with 
prominent rafters of black oak, each termi- 
| nating in a grim carved black face. 
The walls here were panelled into com- 
| partments with black oak, and the compart- 
ments filled with armour, firearms, weapons 
| of the chase and war, with deer’s heads and 
| antlers, stuffed owls and herons, and some of 
them with dim portraits of the Leslies, who 
|| in past centuries had called these things 
| theirs, and moved where we were now. 
The glow of anOctober sunset came through 
| the high-up barred and pointed windows, and 
| gave cheery greeting as we entered. 
A massive oaken table extended down the 
| centre of the hall, and high-backed settles of 
| the same were placed round. On the wide 
hearth burned a wood fire, and near it had 
been placed in curious contrast to the sur- 
roundings two modern couches and an easy 
chair. 

“T did not know,” said Mrs. Tremaine, 
‘at what hour you would arrive, and feared a 
hot dinner might be a disappointment, so we 


have only a déjef#iner ready, and can add tea to 
it if you like,” and we gratefully accepted the 
offer, for it seemed long since breakfast-time 
at the little inn, and moorland air is keen 

The table was already laid “with such 
things as the house afforded,” Mrs. Tremaine 
said, but the repast was unique. 

Moorland mutton with bilberry jelly, a 
pasty filled with game, sausages from a farm- 
house renowned for generations for making 
them, and new cheese, that came in lying on 
rushes, baked apples and clotted cream, 
foaming cider in tankards of the Tudors’ 
time, and rich fruit cordial in long twisted 
bottles of Venetian glass, ruby-coloured and 
amber. 

And we drank our tea from tiny cups of 
priceless Eastern china, and had a junket ina 
vast china bowl that tradition said had once 
held the same for the unhappy Monmouth. 

We seemed to have got back to the Middle 
Ages and beyond them,—and the daylight 
softened down, and fitful gleams from the 
burning wood played over the hall, casting 
quaint lights and shadows, and the glamour 
of it all was heightened by the old serving- 
man throwing on the fire a big rush basket 
full of fir cones, and they hissed and sputtered, 
and their odour filled the air. 

The nature that could not feel the tender 
romance of such surroundings is scarcely to 
be envied, though certainly matter-of-fact 
people have advantages of their own. To 
those of us who at the close of the repast 
accompanied Mrs. Tremaine over the rest of 
the keep, the effect was considerably 
enhanced. 

Willie, upon whom the pleasant excitement 
seemed to tell favourably, was left to rest 
upon one of the modern couches that Mrs. 
Tremaine’s thoughtfulness had added to the 
old Hall’s furniture, while the rest of us ac- 





companied her on a tour of inspection over 
the upper part of the keep, which I quite 
despair of describing. 

The house a child would put up with many- 
sized cards, or a Chinese puzzle, came near 
it. Whether it embodied one of the quaint 
devices that amused people long ago when 
mind lay more vacant than now, or whether 
it had been put together by various pos- 
sessors at various times, and always without 
regard to what had been done before—this 
seemed best to account for the little crooked 
angular rooms, some of them lighted only 
from the one next to it, and with a thickness 
of wall between that allowed of recesses you 
could get into; some of them cupboarded, 





some of them opened into by an unexpected 
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spring in the panel of the wainscot. One 
block of wall had not been known to be thus 
recessed, until a sweep, who had gone up a 
chimney to take down crows’ nests, fell into 
it through an opening at the back of the 
chimney, some distance up, and then on 
examination it was found that immediately 
behind the fireplace large slabs of stone were 
movable, and thus the hiding-piace had 
been available for the hunted and the per- 
secuted of past times. 

One room had always gone by the name 
of “my lady’s bower,’ and in alcoves 
hollowed out in the walls were low couches 
with twisted ebony legs, and the seats 
covered with flowered damask. Mrs. Tre- 
maine cautioned us about sitting on them, 
for the damask would split and fray if leaned 
on, and, looking closely at it, we saw the 
threads were leaving each other from very 
age. 

This room, like some of the others, was 
hung with well-preserved tapestry, and the 
arched fireplace had carved brass dogs for 
supporting the burning logs of wood, and the 
hearth was surrounded by a triple row of 
porcelain tiles, from which feet long gone 
from this world’s ways had partly rubbed the 
indented pattern. 

From the ceiling hung an ancient cresset 
with four burners, similar to those suspended 
from the rafters of the hall. The narrow 
window, which was at the other side of the 
keep from that we had driven round on 
arriving, looked out on a deep wooded 
valley, far down which appeared the gleam 
of a river's bend, the same which, as we 
found afterwards, went by the wooded steep 
in front. 

Lally, with her little dog in her arms, 
peering about everywhere, opened a loose- 
lying fold in the tapestry, and seeing a little 
wooden door or shutter about the size of a 
good window-pane, pulled it open too, and 
found to her great amusement that from this 
post of observation the lady of the bower, 
the wise woman of former times, had been 
wont to “look to the ways of her house- 
hold,” for it opened upon the hall below, 
which must have been the general resort of 
the family. 

Its only occupant just now was Willie, to 
whom Nora barked in recognition, and Lally 
pushed her ringleted head through, exclaim- 
ing to him about all the wonders of the 
place. 

Lady Moreton and Mrs. Tremaine be- 
tween them arranged the division of the 


easily reached was for Willie and _ his 
attendant. Some stone steps led to it from 
the kitchen ; there was no other approach. 

The keep did not possess a regular stair- 
case, that is, one throughout its height, but 
sections of what would have made one, if 
all put together, communicated with the 
different stories, not in the ordinary way 
from landing to landing, but starting from 
one room and leading to another, and steps 
everywhere, both up and down, for the floors 
seemed to be all at different elevations. 

A light modern bed had been arranged in 
‘‘my lady’s bower” for Lady Moreton, and 


near. 
opening into each other, with one window 
and a staircase for joint accommodation. Mr. 
Ferguson was lodged in the tower, Mrs. 
Tremaine and the rest of the household were 
scattered in all sorts of odd-shaped corners. 
The want of communication—for there 
were not any bells—made Lady Moreton 
inquire nervously how we could find each 


Tremaine regretted not having thought of 
getting some handbells to leave in the 
rooms ; and, while hoping that nothing of the 
kind would berequired, assured her that at the 
same time there was no difficulty in calling 
attention to any room, for behind each door 
still hung the horns formerly used for the 
purpose. 

The climax to the bewitchment of the 
whole thing Lally declared would be to blow 
a horn in that house at midnight. 

We returned from our survey down a short 
crooked staircase that brought us out behind 
a great oaken dresser that, brilliant with 
pewter-ware, stood in the kitchen. 

“One corner more,” said Mrs. Tremaine ; 
and she put up her hand—lI thought to lift 
down one of the shining pewters—when lo! 
the dresser divided in two, and proved the 
door to a little three-sided parlour, papered 
and carpeted, a tidy modern grate with a 


little tea-table set, and an easy chair near it, 
the whole thing so small ; we did all get in, 
standing, but there was little space left. 
Lady Moreton seated herself in the prof- 
fered easy chair, and we each involuntarily 
looked up at a large painting over the mantel- 
piece, the likeness of a young clergyman in 
gown and bands. 

“My husband,” said Mrs, Tremaine, as if 
introducing him to us; and then, as though 
answering our thoughts, “ He is not, for God 





sleeping accommodation. The room most 








her maid was to go into a kind of cupboard | 
Lally and I were to have two rooms | 





other in case of illness at night, and Mrs. | 
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took him : I have been for many years alone.” | 
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| and cosy tea-table, we returned to the Hall, 
| 


| shone, the owls seemed to blink again at the 
|| glare, and the faded Leslies grew less dim in 
|| the unusual light. 


|| candlesticks placed on the oaken table, and 
|| a brazen dish with snuffers on it, just such as 
| are used now for lamp wicks, and the ancient 
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Her lip quivered as she said this, and the 
calm hazel eye filled with tears. 

In another minute Lally’s arms were round 
her neck, and she was kissing her. 

“Oh, dear, dear,” she said, “how very 
young you must have been to be left alone.” 

“Not so very young, my pretty dear,” 
said the old lady, caressing her; “I will tell 
you all about it another time.” 

And then again I saw, as once before in 
the wheat-field, Mr. Ferguson gazing at Lally 
with that indescribable expression of coun- 
tenance, and turning away pale and scarcely 
able to control whatever emotion it was that 
came to him; and Lady Moreton saw it too, 
and we were confirmed in our idea as to the 
cause of his going away. 

Leaving Mrs. Tremaine to her little parlour 


where Willie wanted to hear all we had to 
tell. Then lights were brought, tall brass 


cress<ts swinging from the rafters were lighted, 
and the armour on the wall glanced and 


The crescent moon pass- 
ing on her way cast her pale beams through 
the high windows, where for so many years 
they had thrown their shadows on loneliness 
and silence. 

Coffee was brought in, and Lady Moreton, 
fearing Willie’s being over-fatigued, was 
anxious he should seek early sleep, which he 
rather resisted, telling her playfully that as it 
was the first evening in his own house he 
would be master for once, and did not mean 
to go until he had seen the good customs 
of Castle Raymond inaugurated in the old 
keep. 

“ Perhaps family prayers had never been 
held there, let us begin now.” 

So Mrs. Tremaine came in, and all the 
household. We were quite a respectably 
large party when gathered together,—our 
domestics, and the old serving-man and 
country maid belonging to the place, and the 
shepherd, followed by a great dog, who went 
under the oaken settle and studied us all 
from thence. 

And we all stood up and sang the familiar 
evening hymn. It was curious to remember 
that though so many years have passed since 
good Bishop Ken stereotyped these lines on 
the English tongue, yet the building we were 
singing them in now was old and time-worn 


“ Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-place 
in all generations.” 

How appropriate seemed the familiar words 
as Mr. Ferguson read the goth Psalm, and 
then all joined him in the prayers appointed 
by the Church for her evening service. 

As we separated for the night, Mrs. Tre- 
maine spoke to us in feeling terms of her 
gratification in thus, after so many years of 
loneliness and isolation, having the pleasure 
of seeing in Chag’s Keep all who were now 
associated with it, and of joining with them 
there in Christian worship. 

Many a far different scene must have 
passed within those walls. After the rest 
were gone, Lally and I stood by the wood 
fire embers fancying it all,—feasting and 
revelry, on which the lady from her bower 
might look down, when perchance the com- 
pany was too rough and loud for her to 
mingle in, on the return of the huntsmen, 
and the spoil laid there to be divided, it 
might be the very deer on whose antlers we 
had hung our parasols and hats. 

And then we fancied a wandering minstrel 
seeking welcome there, and singing to them 
of the peerless King of Cornwall, and many 
another scene might well have come in 
mind, but we were reminded that, if we did 
not seek our rooms while a guide was to be 
had, we should probably not find them 
at all. 

And now I must not linger on the history 
of the weeks that followed ; its memory might 
well tempt me to do so, for it glows with a very 
pure and real happiness; and looking back 
now over a lifetime chequered like that of 
others, yet with the dark parts sometimes 
coming very close together, there is no time 
that returns upon me fuller of pleasing inci- 
dent and imagery. 

The rebound from the grief and anxiety of 
Willie’s critical and suffering illness of course 
heightened it, and then there was such 
novelty in all the surroundings,—the moor- 
land scenery with those strange arrangements 
of gigantic stones that some call “hut 
circles ;”’ and if ever Titan had a hut, it 
might well be circled thus. But surely mortals 
such as we are never rolled those stones, nor 
balanced the great table-shaped masses that 
poise themselves upon a smaller stand ! 

And then the Tors, where beacon fires 
were lighted, and learned men say the Druids 
sacrificed ! 

The river running so rapidly between the 
cleft precipices that formed the foreground 
of the keep was navigable from about a mile 








when first that hymn was sung. 


below us. A steep pathway through the 
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trees led to a rough landing-place, where 
under a roof of shingle our boat was kept. 

This place was altogether inaccessible to 
Willie and his pony chair, so that we seldom 
went there; just once or twice down the 
river for a few miles to where a village stood, 
partly on its banks, gave us an idea of the 
romantic beauty of its many windings, among 
high wooded banks from whose dense shelter 
sometimes rose a tall mine shaft, telling of a 
continued industry that existed when Tyre 
was populous, and of living interests and 
beings with hopes and fears like our own in 
places that seemed so solitary. 

We would have liked to become acquainted 
With these people, but they were accessible 
only to good walkers, not afraid of scram- 
bling, and it did not suit to break up our party 
and leave Willie and Lady Moreton to them- 
selves ; so our long afternoon excursions were 
chiefly over the moor in all directions, find- 
ing a novel interest that was not exhausted 


Willie used to drive his aunt in the pony 
chair with our luncheon basket tied on 
behind, Lally and I and Mr. Ferguson walk- 
ing. It seemed as if no distance tired us in 
that clear light air, for we were I am afraid 
to say what height above the level of the sea. 

Sometimes we reached the distant green 
valleys that stretched away like oases, and 
learned to know the people in the farm- 
houses, who were very friendly and access- 
ible, and used to offer us their simple dainties 
of home-made bread, new cheese, and goat’s 
milk fresh and warm, which latter was always 
pressed upon Willie as being a certain cure 
for any weakness. 

Those were not the days of cheap serial 
and pictorial literature; the “Tract Society ” 
was publishing, and some few writers were 
opening the sluices of the great stream of 
pure storied and picturesque literature that 
now finds its way into every household, but 
we had come unprepared with even such 
stores of publications as might have been 
procured for distribution among these simple 
people, in whose houses there was sometimes 
no book but the Bible and Prayer Book, 
and occasionally a well-worn “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” or “Saint's Rest.” 

Legh Richmond’s lovely little books had 
come out some time before, and Lady More- 
ton, who was in the habit of distributing them, 
had a few copies with her; so with these, and 
many promises of future remembrance, we 
were fain to repay our obligations for moor- 
land hospitality which money would have 
affronted. 


But earth is earth under all circumstances, 
and in lonely cottages we found old age and 
sometimes sickness, and here and there fami- 
lies hard pressed with numbers, and many 
little children with clothing insufficient for 
the coming winter, and but scant prospect of 
its being renovated ; so our boating excursions 
to the village down the river were for supplies 
for all these needs, and during the latter part 
of our stay the pony chair went out crammed 
with parcels and bundles of many kinds. 

It was a glorious autumn, mild nights and 
brilliant days. 

We used to stay out until after sunset, 
leaving ourselves just enough daylight for the 
“serious tea” Mrs. Tremaine would have 
ready for us on returning. 

A most desirable repast, combining, I used 
to think, the best parts of all the ordinary 
daily meals, for with tea and coffee, and home- 
made bread, and hot cakes of many kinds, 
there came little dishes of poultry and game, 
and tiny pasties filled with mince of wonder- 
ful flavour, and then those farmhouse 
sausages that never could be made elsewhere, 
and apples dressed in many of the hundred 
ways that a great London publisher advertises 
a book for teaching, and thick clotted cream 
in abundance, and a/ways junket in Mon- 
mouth’s china bowl. 

Trifling details, but they shade the picture 
of our daily lives. 

These long excursions, and hours spent in 
the open air, made early bedtime pleasant. 
Mrs. Tremaine always spent the evening 
with us, and did the honours of the tea-table 
so profusely spread by her care. 

The rest of the household assembled soon 
after nine o’clock for prayers, and then 
before long we separated, but there was no 
more enjoyable time than the interval after 
tea, when we sat talking by the flickering 
light of the wood fire. 

The shepherd’s dog seemed to appreciate 
good company, for he always came in in the 
evening. Zs day’s work was done, why 
should he not enjoy himself with the rest ? 





He and Lally used to make a pretty pic- 
ture, sitting together at the corner of the 
wide open fireplace, his head nearly as high 
as hers, when she settled herself on a hassock, 
and leaning against the dog, shook out her 
glossy ringlets over his great face and said, 
“now was the time for some one to tell a 
story.” 

And many a curious story Mrs. Tremaine 
told us at these times. 

She was a well-educated woman of much 





intelligence, and a strong memory called up 
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the interesting points of all that had happened 
in that part of the country since she knew 
it, and that was all her life. 

Her father had been for over twoscore 
years ministering to his fellow-men, first as 
curate to the little parish of Moorfield, which 
skirted the moor on the north side a few 
miles from the keep. This was her birth- 
place, and she had been brought up there 
by her mother in all thrift, she said, and 
housewifely knowledge, whilst with her father 
she had studied classics and theology, and 
she was a growing girl when he was pro- 
moted to the vicarage of Crockern. 

They had relatives in London, and during 
her girlhood she had been there more than 
once, going and coming by a sailing vessel 
from Plymouth—a tedious proceeding, and 
the last time she had been there, the return 
voyage had been through such storm and 
danger that she never went again. 

Her father had known General Leslie well 
in early life, and read with him for college, 
but young Leslie did not stay long there; 
his taste was for military life, and he had 
interest that would have insured promotion 
in those days, even when less deserved than 
it was likely to be by him. 

He joined a regiment in Ireland, and 
| went thence to India. Lady Moreton and 
all of us were curious to hear of him, for 
we knew little but what was told us by 
Mr. Hopkins, the London lawyer, for Lady 
Moreton’s acquaintance with Willie’s father, 
Colonel Leslie, had been brief—a few months 
before his marriage, and then an occasional 
meeting during the short period that pre- 
ceded his sudden death; but she remembered 
| hearing him speak of the General as a strange 
| misanthropical man, who isolated himself 
from all relations and lived abroad, no one 

but his agent knew where, nor he always. 
| He was much older than Colonel Leslie’s 
father, who was his step-brother, and was 
understood to have lost in some foreign 
securities a fortune largely augmented by 
Indian prize money; this was all Lady More- 
ton remembered, and putting to it the stories 
| current about the moor, to which years had 
given a sort of legendary horror, the General 
appeared to our imaginings a weird and grue- 
some sort of personage. We spoke of him 
thus when sitting one evening in the subdued 
light mingled by the glowing wood embers 
and the waning day, and Mrs. Tremaine 
said, ‘‘a very different idea was one she 
had of him, remembering the fine, hand- 
some, soldierly-looking man he was when 
she saw him in London just after returning 





from India, the time the first peace was 
made with Tippoo Sahib. The returned 
Indian officers were considered great heroes, 
and he had been appointed aide-de-camp to 
the Duke of York, and was riding with him 
when pointed out to her by her father, who 
was then also in London, on the first and 
only prolonged absence from his parishes 
during the many years he ministered in 
them.” 

“A kind regard existed,” Mrs. Tremaine 
said, ‘‘ between General Leslie and my father, 
and his last act before leaving England for 
India some years before had been to make 
interest with the Chancellor of the Duchy to 
have my father appointed to Crockern, and 
he was with him more than once that time 
in London, and always regretted his going 
with the Duke of York to the Low Countries, 
instead of going over to Ireland and marry- 
ing the lady who had been waiting so long 
for him.” 

The mention of this unknown episode in 
the strange life we were talking of roused 
general interest, and Mrs, Tremaine was 
beset with questions, 

The lady’s name, she said, was Nugent 
—-Isabel Nugent—the daughter of a gentle- 
man of large estate in the south of Ireland, 
descended from one of the English settlers 
who in olden time received for service to the 
Crown large tracts of land the rebel chiefs 
had forfeited. They lived in a great castel- 





| 


lated mansion surrounded by many miles of | 


park, or rather grazing ground, and kept up 
the style of living that Banim’s stories and 
Miss Edgeworth’s have made familiar. 
Young Leslie left college on being gazetted 
to a regiment, the head-quarters of which 
were at the assize town of a southern Irish 


county, the gentry of which exercised un- | 
sparingly the proverbial hospitality of their 


class, and foremost in this was Mr. Nugent, | 


whose house, free to all of any standing in 


society, was especially so to the military, about | 


whom a sort of furore existed then in Ireland, 
owing partly to the unsettled state of the 
country making their presence in it desirable. 

Mr. Nugent’s hospitality was fully appre- 
ciated by the officers of the garrison, and his 
house, in the centre of a hunting district, 
with unlimited shooting and fishing, was 
seldom without two or three of them in it. 
He was a widower, and two old maiden 
sisters lived with him, but the mistress of the 
mansion was his daughter, Isabel, a fine, 
handsome girl, of dignified and commanding 
appearance, unusual in one so young. It 
could not be supposed that a lady so situated 
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would be without admirers, but with a quiet, | England in triumph after hum bling the Sultan 
half-scornful indifference she put from her Tippoo, her early lover returned in his train, 
everything like marked attention, and no one | having won his spurs, for he was General Leslie. 
was ever known to get beyond mere custo-| He had never told her of the severe wounds 
mary politeness with her until it was observed he had received, one in the head especially, 
that Mr. Leslie walked, and talked, and rode | for which on reaching London surgical aid 
with her as no one else had done. | was required, and had he only communicated 
He was a reserved, grave young man, and |this to her, it would have accounted for his 
as proud as she. ‘remaining in London, instead of, as seemed 
It is generally said people are attracted by | only natural, going over to Ireland. 
their opposites, but in this case it seemed to} This was the beginning of the train of cir- 
be by a kind of similarity of disposition with | cumstances that led to his lonely and misan- 
her, partly covered by ready, animated /|thropical life, for just then the Duke of 
speech. York’s expedition to the Low Countries was 
When some of his brother officers quizzed | being organized, and, unsolicited by himself, 
young Leslie on his gaining ground with the | he received a high appointment on his staff. 
unapproachable heiress, he met them in a} He might have declined it on account of 
' manner that prevented a second attack, his health, but its being a great honour 
|} and Miss Nugent, always free and unques- probably kept him from doing so, and then 
| tioned at home, took her own way without sudden news from the Continent caused the 
outward remark from her family. hurried departure of the expedition, and, so 
And so, when after a time sudden orders he could not get over to Ireland. 
came for the regiment togo to Chatham and; He was not in health fit for service at the 
prepare for service in India, these two young time, and at the siege of Valenciennes he 
people found the dream they had been living , was nearly killed by the bursting of a shell. 
in must give way to realities. | His face was dreadfully injured, and for 
The lady was the braver of the two. She | long he seemed to be blind, but eventually 
bade him go and win his spurs, and then this was not the case. 
come back and claim her. The Duke of York showed him the utmost 
He would have sought an exchange to| kindness. He was first conveyed to the Military 
some other regiment, or even have left the| Hospital at Chatham, and then to London, 
army, rather than separate himself from her ;|'where the first surgeons of the day were kept 
but she would have him make a name, gain| in attendance on him, and when he was able 
military rank, and then come for her. | to go out, one of the royal carriages was at 
She said it was too soon to settle down to, his command, and the old king himself used 
a purposeless life of country amusements, | to send to know how he was, and had a letter 
enough for her that se could do no better ;| written to him, saying he hoped to see him 
but in times of danger such as those were!at Windsor as soon as he was better, and 
every man should strike a blow for his native that anything it was in his power to do for 
land, and she would despise herself if she him should be done. I believe all this was 
held him back from a career that he might partly owing to his having saved the Duke 
make noble,—their love and troth was given, of York from injury when the shell burst, 
and if such sacredness ever became less to; and added to his own danger in doing so. 
either, then were they unworthy. of the; Now, during all these weeks of suffering in 
other. |London, kept in a dark room, and under- 
And so he went to India, and years passed | going terrible operations, he never let Miss 
—seven or eight—and the young girl who} Nugent know of his state. 
spoke these half-Roman words to him grew; He could not write himself, and never 
into a stately-looking woman, young still,|asked any other to do so; what motives or 
and very handsome. feelings were at work who can tell? perhaps 
Letters passed between them at the long|an unwillingness to give her pain, but it was 
intervals at which Indian letters travelled |a mistaken course. 
then, and when Lord Cornwallis returned to | CICINDELA. 
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ITALIAN NOTES AND COMMENTS.—Part II. Venice. 


BY MADAME COULIN. 


‘*Let me this gondola b oat compare to a slumbrous cradle, 
And to a bier liken its cover demure.” 


A NIGHT WALK THROUGH THE CALLE OF VENICE, 


I can never forget the sensation of horror, 


I felt at the first sight of the gondolas of 
Venice, as well as an evening walk, which 
was its consequence. 

It was night, and we stood, newly-arrived 
passengers, crowded together on the small 
space of ¢erra firma at the back of the Venice 
station, with rows upon rows of black gondolas 
lying waiting for us; the broad glittering 
Grand Canal, whose waters backed them up, 
setting off their hearse-like appearance to the 
greatest possible advantage. 

For, in truth, each gondola seemed a hearse | 
taken off its wheels, and placed in a boat- 
canoe, whose attendant, having helped the 
body in, shut to the door, and glided stealth- 
ily away over the rippling moonstruck waters. 

The sight made me shudder. “Are there 
then no other means of conveyance?” I ex- 
claimed, all my long-cherished ideas con- 
cerning the charms of a gondola by moonlight | 
vanishing in presence of the reality. 

“There are only the gondolas,” remarked 
a Venetian gentleman, who had been one of 
my fellow-travellers. 

*Can’t I walk?” I asked. 

‘Where to, Signora ?” 

“To the Piazza St. Marco, the hotel I am 
going to is there. I don’t mind the distance,” 
added I, interpreting his look. 

** Well, if you are not afraid of the distance, 
you might walk, only you must have a guide, 
the ca//e are so intricate.—Here, Angelo, 
this lady wishes to walk to her hotel, can) 
you find her a guide?” 

Angelo, porter and /outer for the hotel to 
which I was bound, replied with the usual 
promptitude of his profession— 

* Oh yes, Excellenza! You see I would 
go myself, only I can’t yet leave the station ; 
but there is an honest fellow here would 
guide the Signora.—Marco! here, Marco!” | 

Marco stepped out from a crowd of! 
loungers watching the loading of the luggage. 
He was very tall, very dirty, and very pictur- | 
esque. He wore a cap, from which trailed | 
a long draggling peacock’s feather, and his 
ragged toga thrown in a stately Roman 
fashion over his shoulder, left his right arm 
free and unencumbered. As he came up to 
me his mien was that of a prince, his dress | 
that of a beggar, and his general appearance | 

x 


that of a bandit. So uninviting, indeed, was 
his ensemble that I hesitated to thread the 
calle, which I knew by hearsay to be a laby- 
rinth of narrow alleys, in such company ; 
and was preparing, of two evils, to choose 
the least, by stepping into a gondola, when 
Marco, stretching out his un-betogaed hand 
towards my bag and cloak, ended my inde- 
cision by saying, not as an afterthought, but 
as something he had opened his mouth to 
say— 

“Signora, Venice is beautiful !” 

Now whether it was the patriotism of this 
little question speech, or only the straightfor- 
ward expression of the bronzed face, as it 
glanced from me to the moonlit canal, cer- 
tain itis that I handed Marco my belongings 
with a smile, and “ Yes, very,” thanked the 
Venetian gentleman for his polite attention, 
and started off on my walk through the calle, 
with sufficient confidence in my guide, and 
secret rejoicings that I was not shut up in 
that hearse-like construction known as a 
gondola. 

A little above the station is one of the few 
bridges that span the Grand Canal, and 
Marco, who I suppose had understood my 
appreciation of his “Venice is beautiful,” 
came to a halt upon it, as though he would 
justify his observation by an appeal to the 
scene below: for the canal, here so wide, 
its waters luminous with moonlight, was 
dotted over with gondolas, and tiny lights, 
and great barges, and orange-coloured sails, 
and moving figures, and plying oars; the 
dim palace-looking buildings on its shore 
throwing their shadows, as those of coming 
events are reputed to do, right before them, 
now in massive masses of undefined dark- 
ness, now in flicks or bands of. more trans- 
parent shade. 

“‘ But what do the gondoliers mean by the 
cry, ‘Sta—li! Stali’?” said I, weary of 
hearing the word repeated by the gondoliers 
passing under the bridge. 

*¢ Stali! Stali!” cried Marco, as, Italian-like, 
he began at once to act his answer by 
thrusting out his right arm, “ Premé! Premé,” 
added he, continuing the explanation with 
his left, “ Sci—ar!”’ said he, finishing the 
whole by becoming all at once fixed and 
immovable. 
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“T understand; ‘Stali’ means ‘Keep to 
the right ; ‘ Premé,’ ‘ Go to the left ;’ ‘ Sciar,’ 
* Now stop the boat.’” 

“ That’s it, Signora.” 

“Can you tell me if the church of S. 
Maria de Scalzi is near here?” 

“Oh yes, very near, ah! the beautiful 
church! would the Signora like to go?” 

“Well, if it is near, I should,” said I, 
following Marco as he eargerly turned off 
the bridge—for all Italians, of his class 
especially, are greatly delighted to get you 
into their churches. 

This church of the Scalzi, is the resting- 
place of the last Doge of Venice. There 
is a very affecting tale told of this last Doge. 
His name was Manin; and he died of grief 
at having to deliver up his much-loved city 
to the Austrians. Perhaps he had a pre- 
sentiment of the neglect it would experience 
at their hands, how its canals would get 
filled up with dirt, and the sea, all unrestrain- 
ed, dash up to the precincts of St. Mark. Be 
this as it may, he fainted and died while in 
the act of taking the oath of fidelity to that 
foreign power. His tomb in the “Scalzi,” or 


| “Barefooted ’’ Friars bears for its epitaph the 


words “ Manini Cineres,” 

Coming out of this elaborate, much- 
adorned church, and leaving behind the life 
and beauty of the canal, we penetrated into an 


|| extremely desolate, seven feet wide, stone- 





| paved alley, which would have been per- 


fectly silent and grim, only that just plump 
in the middle of our path was a fire-basket 
of glowing red-hot charcoal, over whose coals 
a merry little boy was crouching while warm- 
ing his hands. As we neared his domestic 
hearth the merry-faced, brown-as-a-berry 
little urchin looked up, and stopping in the 
middle of the song he was singing, asked if 
we would like “a warm ; it was so cold! so 
very cold to-night ?” I could not help think- 
ing, as Marco, with only a nod by way of 
thanks, went striding on, how fond Italian 
boys must be of out-of-door life, that this 
little fellow liked crouching over his earthen- 
ware fire-basket, out in this bitter dismal 
calle, to being within doors under the shelter 
of a roof; for although curiosity prompted 
him to catch up his fire by its handle, and 
scamper along by our side, he soon settled 
down again, leaving us to continue our way, 
without the aid of his musical chatter, 
by more desolate ca//e, or through forlorn 
triangular squares, where tall dingy palace- 
houses cried aloud for repairs, or the open 
door in the side wall of some church sent out 
an odour of faint, sickly incense. 





But what struck me as quite unique in this 
walk were the countless bridges. For all 
these ca//e, and each triangular space was 
a network of canals, whose blue silent 
waters flowed between and quite up to 
houses, so grand, old, or stately, that, by 
moonlight at least, they all looked palaces ; 
and it was very pretty when, having clam- 
bered up some terribly high-in-the-arch, six 
feet wide, provoking little bridge—for they 
were so numerous as to be very provoking— 
we looked down on a still blue thread of 
moonlit water, hemmed in with palaces, 
at whose doors gondolas were waiting, or 
saw some Venetian gentleman amply robed in 
fur stepping down into one, his gondolier 
meanwhile adjusting the tiny lamp, and only 
waiting for him to be seated to row off, with 
a song or acry that generally brought some 
lovely head out of a window near to watch 
his departure. Sometimes, when a little one 
was shrined with it within the old window- 
frame, one understood why artists painted 
Madonnas so often here in Italy. 

This walk through a labyrinth of narrow 
sharp-cornered alleys, cut across by canals, 
both alleys and canals seeming interminable, 
and to turn and wind to come to the same 
spot again, would have made one feel as 
dreaming, or as in a fit of nightmare, had 
it not been that above these tall dismal 
houses was always a band of blue and a 
sprinkling of twinkling stars. 

“The Signora is tired,” observed Marco, 
seeing me look round in a sort of despair. 

“Yes, very; are we far from the hotel ?” 

“Oh no, the worst is over; the Signora 
will see something more lively directly, and 
then she will forget to be tired. Ah! and 
then she will see that Venice is beautiful.” 

“ Well, it is beautiful even here, you have 
so many fine churches, and so many lovely 
women and children.” 

“Ah! si, si,’ exclaimed Marco, “ but the 
Signora has not met any yet.” 

“ No, only seen them at the windows.” 

Marco was right. The silence and deso- 
late loneliness was gone, and we found our- 
selves in the midst of a merry, handsome, 
talking, buying, selling, hurrying crowd. For 
we had now reached ca//e, where, weary 
perhaps of their solitude and poverty, the 
grim, dismal houses had, as by common 
consent, opened wide their doors, and never 
since been able to shut them for the rush 
and press and crush of the many small shops 
which had insistently pushed in, some still 
content with the open spaces the breaking 
in of wall or window had occasioned ; 
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spaces now artistically filled in by piles of 
oranges, pans of steaming baked pears, 
roasted all-hot apples, or heaped-up ac- 
cumulations of balls or knobs, shapely or 
shapeless lumps of the severely beaten 
batter known by the name of “ frittole ;” 
others with windows, through whose glass 
one spied fine jewellery, or delicious Ve- 
netian cakes of appetizing splendour, or 
custard puffs of most inviting mien; and here 
I am bound to confess that the sight of this 
latter delicacy became at last too great a 
temptation to be resisted ; so, choosing a shop 
where only one customer stood talking by 
the counter, I ventured in. This customer 
was a priest. “We live in strange times,” 
said he, continuing his speech, “ times when 
men have lost their old faith .. .and instead of 
it have taken to intellect-worship. They 
have a vague indefinite feeling somewhere 
here ”—putting his hand to his forehead .. . 
—‘that there may be a God, but that it’s 
enough to worship Him with the brain; but 
in olden times,” added he, his whole at- 
titude changing, and his voice assuming 
a deeper tone— “times when men _ built 
fine churches and put fine pictures in 
them, it was heart religion then. Ah, well, 
they may have their intellect religion, but 
they will get no more fine artists.” 

Here the priest turned, and feeling my- 
self an interruption, I hastened to take up my 
packet and withdraw. 

The picturesque effect of the crowded 
calle we were now treading was immensely 
heightened by the fitful light from tapers, or 
lamps, or candles, alternating with darkness 
or gleams of moonlight, the light wherever 
it was flung revealing picturesque bits of 
colour—it might be the robe of some shrined 
Madonna, set round with silver hearts, the 
usual votive offerings ;—or, heaped-up piles of 
fruit, or Venice necklaces dangling from a stall, 
or crystallized sweetmeats in some vendor’s 
basket. These crystallized sweetmeats deserve 
a word more said about them, for they were 
so exceedingly pretty, not only because the | 
slices of orange, pomegranates, and other | 
fruits, spiked as they were on long slender) 
splinters of white wood, sparkled and_| 
glittered so exceedingly, but because they 
were so artistically arranged in the baskest 
of the sellers, and had so many pretty 
children lingering about them. 

But oh! what houses were in these crowded 
calle /—houses of grim balconies that hung 
over, as if, only that they wished to keep up 
that some tangle of vine might have the 
chance of ripening its grapes, they had a 





mind to fall over and crush you. Houses 
of shutters ;—rows of shutters, shutters above 
shutters, rough, and black, and askew; 
houses of pipes—old, rusty, shabby, shame- 
fully used pipes, that stuck out where pipes 
had no business to stick out, made a rush 
for the sky as in desperation, and not 
succeeding in reaching it, turned back, and 
rested painfully on some ill-fitting, much-in- 
the-way bracket, the smoke within, as not 
equal to the occasion, escaping by each 
clumsy joint, and hastening as in revenge to 
blacken wall and balcony and marble window- 
sill, and all that could be blackened around. 

And now the crowd began to change, 
richer and better dressed people to share 
our pathway—poor gondoliers holding up 
their children to buy an orange-stick, or 
brides of Venice in gay costumes, the ear- 
rings they wore setting off their fine dark 
hair, and the smile that seemed so ready 
to come, giving a finishing touch to their 
already lovely faces,—gave place to Paris 
beaux or grey-cloaked English travellers. 
For one reason I was glad enough to see 
them, for I knew we must be near the 
hotel; besides, they rid us at once of a 
party of audacious little beggar boys, whom 
Marco had long since been occupied in most 
politely entreating to withdraw. 

“ Signora,” said Marco, as, leaving behind 
us darkness and beggars and Paris beaux, 
we stepped out into a splendid square, that 
received us with an amazing display of light 
—‘Signora! this is the Piazza San Marco.” 

The Piazza San Marco! truly I had never 
expected it to be half so beautiful. Oh the 
grandeur of that giant tower of St. Mark, 
which seemed to run aloft, not as an inani- 
mate structure of stone or marble, but as 
some spirit of the past, which if it chose 
could find speech to tell of past deeds and 





past ages The black shadow of the tower 
was flung right across the stone-flagged 
piazza, rendering the moonlight on it more 
clear by the contrast, and setting off to great 
advantage the dim front of the ancient 
cathedral, the roofs of whose domes sparkled 
like silver. It was a beautiful night, and the 
high blue sky, across which the moon was 
riding, and the crowds of people in the 
piazza, rendered it more beautiful still. 

“Signora,”’ said Marco, touching my arm, 
“ Signora, there’s your hotel.” 

Poor Marco! He had stood long enough 
holding his ragged cap with the long trailing 
but elegant peacock’s feather,—a truce to 
sightseeing, let me pay my guide and get 
my supper. 
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CHAPTER VII,—ZILLAH’S STRATAGEM. 


Ir is scarcely possible to depict Zillah’s 
state of mind as she returned slowly to the 
tent after the interview with Dr. Graham. 

“ Coming to take away the child to-morrow, 
is he?” she said to herself as she pressed it 
closer to her bosom, “ I must prevent that in 
some way; no hired nurse would ever love 
the child as I doalready. She is like one of 
us ; and she has the spirit of our despised 
race, she might be my own child with those 
large dark eyes. Ah, yes, I must save her 
from being shut up with those pale-faced roof 
people. Abel can teach her about God, and 
all that, if he likes, as well as they can,” and 
then, as the beautiful gipsy mentally uttered 
that sacred name conscience awoke. “I’m 
not caring much about pleasing God,” she 
continued to herself, for I’m going to deceive 
Abel about this darling, and I ought to tell 
him about Dan and the letters, but if I do I 
shall lose the child, but I can’t help it, and 
I’m deceiving that kind doctor too;” and 
as Zillah sauntered towards the gipsy tents 
circumstances returned to her memory which 
made conscience clamorous. 

Zillah was quick and intelligent; she, as| 
well as her brother Reuben, had learnt to 
read in childhood. Abel had instructed her 
in the truths of Christianity, but she was not 
influenced by them so greatly as her husband, | 
in spite of the gipsy camp to which he 
belonged. He and Zillah were clever at 
basket-making and other articles of wicker- 
work, and with these Abel continued to con- 
tribute for his share as much as others of the 
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your fortune, my pretty lady” or “noble 
gentleman,” as the case might be. In most 
instances the readiness to listen in those to 
whom she addressed these words arose less 
from any credence to the tale she intended to 
tell, than from a desire to examine the beau- 
tiful face of the gipsy Zillah. 

As she, on the morning of Dr. Graham’s 
visit, slowly approached the gipsy tent, the 
circumstances which disquieted her con- 
science presented themselves clearly to her 
mind. ‘The deception she now contemplated 
was far more serious than fortune-telling. 

She had heard Dan’s whisper to Rebecca 
about some letters when he gave her the 
lady’s bag, and her reply. One word to her 
husband, and she knew he would have de- 
manded and obtained these letters to place 
before the coroner at the inquest. It was 
not too late to tell him now, but then these 
letters would be at once given up to Dr. 
Graham, the friends of the child discovered, 
and she should lose it, besides making a 
worse enemy of Dan by getting him into 
trouble. 

“IT cannot tell Abel” said the gipsy 
mother to herself ; and as at that moment the 
infant smiled in her face, she exclaimed, 
“ They shall of take this darling from me; 
and though Dan is often unkind to me and 
Abel, I will not utter a word that would send 
him to a dreadful prison among the roof 
people. And now, baby,” she added, kissing 
it fondly, “ you must go to sleep, for I want 
to talk to the old mother.” 

Rebecca sat in the open space outside the 
tents, busily preparing the mid-day meal, 





tribe who were less scrupulous. 

They might laugh and jeer at him, but 
Abel never swerved from the stern rectitude 
of his principles. Love for her husband, and 
a fear of offending him, kept Zillah from 
following the example of those with whom 
she dwelt; but the innate cunning of the 
gipsy was still strong in Abel’s wife’s heart. 

She had often deceived him in what she | 
termed trifles, such as pretending to tell for- 
tunes. In this old Rebecca always en-| 
couraged her, for it added many a shilling’ 
or half-crown to the gipsy coffers. | 

Few could resist the winning smile which | 
always accompanied the words, “ Let me tell ' 


when Zillah, carrying the sleeping infant, 
passed her to lay the child on her bed. She 
had something to say to the old woman 
which must be said free and unshackled by 
any other care while she uttered it. 

“Where have ye been?” asked Rebecca, 
as Zillah appeared at the door of the tent. 


“T heard the sound of carriage wheels ; some 


more of the roof people; Zillah they’re after 
the child, and they'll be wanting you to go 
and live with them if you don’t give up the 
brat.” 

“ And I would do it, mother, far rather 
than let them take her from me,” was the 
reply, in a firm, unhesitating voice, and 
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Rebecca knew full well that when Zillah 
thus spoke, nothing would influence her to 
the contrary, and she knew also that Abel 
would encourage her in such folly as she 
considered it. 

She gave a grunt of disapprobation as she 
turned to her caldron, which hung over a 
fire from three sticks fixed in the ground at 
points forming a triangle, and fastened to- 
gether at their upper ends in true gipsy 
fashion, For some minutes no word was 
spoken, although Rebecca continued to mutter 
to herself in a tone of voice that gave evi- 
dence of the mutterings being anything but 
agreeable. 

Zillah passed on and laid the sleeping 
child in the bed, and then advancing to the 
entrance of the tent she said— 

** Mother, where is Ruth? she can attend 
to the cooking, I want to speak to you.”’ 

*Ruth is in her tent, busy, I dare say ; 
what have ye got to tell me, child; say it 
here: there’s nought but the children playing 
about, and the men be all away.” 

**T can’t, mother ; what I’ve got to say won’t 
bear being uttered aloud, and you're so deaf 
I must sit close to you and speak it in your 
ear.” 

At these words old Rebecca rose hastily, 
and with a look of alarm on her wrinkled 
face tottered towards Zillah, saying in a 
trembling voice— 

*T shan’t call anybody—you can’t have 
much to say, and the dinner will cook itself 
for a short time.” 

Zillah led the old woman to the corner of the 
tent to a rug on which she usually sat on the 
ground, and then, seating herself by her side, 
she leaned towards her and uttered in a 
startling whisper the ominous words— 

“Mother, where are the letters and the 
money Dan stole from the dead lady’s bag ?” 





* Hush!” she replied, looking round in| 
terror at the fancied sound of a footstep | 
which might be Abel’s, while an expression | 
of abject fear spread over her livid face. 

Zillah saw in a moment that her suspicions | 
were not groundless, and knew that the old| 
woman was in her power. 

‘Do not fear, mother,” she exclaimed, “I 


with the cunning of a gipsy she determined 
to use this knowledge to forward her own 
ends. 

‘* Mother,” she said, “those letters were 
most valuable, the lady herself spoke of them 
to Abel; I know Dan took them from her 
bag, I heard him tell you so. If I were to 
speak of what you have done with them to 
Abel, you know the consequences ; why, he 
would at once inform Dr. Graham, and—— ” 

“Girl!” exclaimed the old woman, rising 
to her feet, and trembling with passion, “if 
you dare to betray Dan to the roof people, 
may the curse 

Zillah had also risen, and with uplifted 
finger as she stood before Rebecca she in- 
terrupted her fierce denunciations by the 
whispered words, ‘‘ Hush ! who comes?” 

As the two women stood thus confronting 
each other they were distinct types of the 
race to which they belonged—the one 
weird and witch-like, prematurely old, with 
bent, decrepit form, skinny fingers, straggling, 
unkempt grey hair, and a wizened, wrinkled 
face, only saved from utter hideousness by 
dark eyes which now glanced fire as she spoke. 

The other tall, lithe, graceful even in her 
anger, with eyes as bright in their indigna- 
tion, but mere- softly beautiful. Even more 
than her startling words did the beauty of 
Zillah’s face and form, as she stood before 
her, overpower the spirit and check the 
curses of the unprincipled gipsy. 

“ There is no one coming,” she exclaimed 
at last in a faltering tone, as she sunk down 
again to her seat on the ground, and Zillah 
felt pity arising in her heart for the aged 
mother of the tribe. 

Full well she understood the old woman’s 
love for Dan, her only — grandchild, 
and how much her foolish indulgence and 
false training had tended to make him so 
different from his cousin Abel in character. 
And then, as conscience accused her of 
alarming the old woman chiefly to gain her 





own ends, she again seated herself by 


Rebecca and said— 
“You need not curse me, mother, for I 


want you to help Dan, I am quite certain that 


Dr. Graham will try to find the relations of 


shall not betray you to Abel; tell me all| the dead lady even if Abel does not tell him 


about it.” 


of the letters, and Dan is not safe here. 


“There was no money,” faltered the old} Let us pack up our tents to-day and get off 
woman, her trembling lips almost refusing to| from this place before the morning ; you can 
utter the untruth, “and Dan said the letters| give the order to move, and I’m sure Dan 


| 


were no use, so I tore them up;” but the | 


will be glad to get away. And now go back to 


hesitating accents, so full of fear, denied the | your caldron, mother, the men will soon be 


assertion. 


home.” 


“ False ! false!” said Zillah to herself, but! ‘The dinner’s all right, child; I want to 
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know about Abel. What reason can be given 
to him for this moving. Ay, and Reuben 
too. Ah, girl, I would that they had never 
brought that pale daughter of the roof people 
among us to die.” 

“T’ll manage Reuben and [Abel, mother, 
never fear, only you give the orders to 
move.” 

Notwithstanding Zillah’s assertion of her 
ability to manage her husband and her brother, 
her heart quailed as she thought of speaking 
to Abel on the subject. She knew how 
pained and even angry he would be if her 
own motives for this movement should be 
discovered. 

For although Abel had not entire confi- 
dence in his wife’s truthfulness when her love 
for the tribe was aroused, yet he could never 
have supposed it possible that she was con- 
cealing what would have made all so clear at 
the inquest, as well as Dr. Graham’s intention 
which he had stated that morning. 

At length, after the mid-day meal, Zillah 
summoned up courage for her task, and 
beckoning to her husband, she said— 

«I want to speak to you, Abel ;” and the 
beautiful gipsy linked her arm in his and 
led him away to a distance from the tents. 

“What is it, my beloved?” replied the 
young man, in the Oriental style of address- 
ing the loved one, which associates these 
singular people so remarkably with the chil- 
dren of Abraham. 

“ Has our mother told thee we are to re 
move our tents and leave this place before 
morning ?” 

“No, Zillah love; what causes this hasty 
movement ?” 

“Dan has been doing something again, 
our mother says, for which he can be sent to 
prison, if he’s caught ; it isn’t much, but he’s 
gone to hide himself, and she’s afraid the 
whole tribe will be suspected if we stay.” 

“ Does Reuben know of this ?” 

“T think not, our mother will not tell me 
what Dan has done ; but oh, Abel, thou and 
Reuben must help to save Dan, he’s your own 
cousin.” And the beautiful Zillah raised her 
eyes and looked lovingly and entreatingly in 
her husband's face as she continued in a low 
voice, “ Abel, my husband, there is another 
reason : if we go from this place I am more 
certain of keeping the motherless babe that 
God has sent to me to take care of. If we 
remain here, and Dr. Graham finds out the 
dead mother’s relatives they will take her 
from me.” 

And at the thought she clung to her hus- 
band’s arm, trembling with emotion as she 





recalled Dr. Graham’s visit and its purport, 
both of which she had concealed from 
Abel. 

“T fear we are wrong, Zillah,” said her 
husband, who felt unable to resist those 
pleading eyes. “God did not send the 
infant to you that you might keep it from 
its family, and by staying here for a few 
weeks longer we should give Dr. Graham the 
opportunity of restoring the child to its 
relatives when he discovered them.” 

“But I do not think they ever will be 
found,” remarked Zillah, as she remembered 
the stolen letters; “besides, there is danger 
to Dan if we stay.” 

“The child’s friends may not be found, 
Zillah,” replied Abel ; “indeed, there is no 
clue to guide any one. The letters spoken 
of by the dying lady were not found in the 
bag. She must have lost them without know- 
ing it, before she sunk down on the hill; yet, 
my love, it would be our duty to remain, in 
my opinion. However, for Dan’s safety, I 
suppose this cannot be, and the mother of 
our tribe has a right to control our move- 
ments.” 

“Wilt thou explain to Reuben?” she 
asked, as they turned towards the tents. 

*‘T will use your arguments, Zillah,” he 
said, with a smile ; “ they have prevailed with 
your husband, and they must therefore, I 
suppose, influence your brother.’ 

“Yes, from thy lips, dear Abel,” was the 
winning reply of the beautiful gipsy. 

Reuben had already heard with surprise 
from old Rebecca of her wish to move to other 
encampments, but she gave him very slight 
reasons for such a sudden determination. 
When Abel, however, repeated to him what 
he had heard from Zillah, a flush rose to his 
brow. 

Intuitively his thoughts turned to the con- 
tents of the dying lady’s bag respecting which 
sO many questions were asked at the inquest. 
He surmised at once, and without hesitation, 
that Dan had removed important papers, 
and that his grandmother knew he had done 
so, and wished to shield him from farther 
enquiries, which might at any time arise while 
they remained in the neighbourhood of 
Burnsley. 

Willingly, therefore, Reuben agreed with 
Abel that it would be better to carry away 
their tents and pitch them at a distance, but 
not a shadow of his suspicions was suffered 
to appear to Zillah’s husband. He knew 
Abel’s straightforward character too well to 
hint at his fears while they were within a 
walk of Dr. Graham’s house. 
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Before daybreak next morning the caravan 
was on its way to another encampment at a 
distance of nearly twenty miles from Burns- 
ley. 


CHAPTER VIII,—-~REPENTANCE. 


NEARLY six months had passed since 
Esther Auberry read the account of Walter 
Cleveland’s death in the Zimes to her iras- 
cible father ; they had been three months of 
trial to every one in the house. On the 
morning of which we are about to write Mr. 
Auberry sat in his arm-chair, cowering over 
the fire, although the month is September, 
his pale drawn face and bent and shrunken 
form plainly denoting the mental struggle 
through which he had passed. 

Esther was seated near him at work. She 
seldom left him now ; in fact, she felt herself 
isolated from the world, for since the day on 
which the Zimes noticed Walter Cleveland’s 
death by drowning, he had angrily forbidden 
newspapers of any kind to be brought to the 
house. 

Fsther’s high standard of a daughter’s duty 
to a parent caused her to adhere to his re- 
quest strictly. She knew that the servants 
would have daily or weekly papers of their 
own, but a high principle of honour would 
have deterred her from asking for or accepting 
this mode of becoming acquainted with pass- 
ing events, even had she felt any interest in 
them. 

To imagine these papers would contain 
anything respecting Dr. Graham, or the 
account of an inquest at which he was such 
an important witness, was to her out of the 
question. The advertisements, therefore, 
inserted by that gentleman, which the ser- 
vants did zoft notice, and the accounts of the 
dying woman found in the gipsy’s tent, which 
they dd, were equally unknown to her. 

Esther Auberry has changed somewhat 
since we saw her last. She is paler than 
ever, and her face wears a look of anxious 
care not visible to her father’s half-paralyzed 
faculties, but closely observed and commented 
upon by the household. Esther Auberry 
was endowed with that sensitive appendage, 

a loving heart, which yearns for the return 
of the love it offers, while it longs for oppor- 
tunities of expending that love on the objects 
of its affection. 

How often in God’s inscrutable providence 
He tries His children on those longings of 
the heart which, if satisfied, would make them 
cling too closely to earth, experience proves. 


to love her own mother with passionate, child- 
like earnestness ; that mother was removed by 
death. The choice of her youthful heart 
had been peremptorily forbidden by her 
father. 

Leila, whom she had loved with true 
sisterly affection, had separated herself from 
her, and thrown back her loving unselfishness 
with scorn. And now, while sacrificing health, 
and indeed everything which makes life 
joyous but religion, in the hopes of softening 
her father’s heart towards his youngest born, 
he appears more bitter against her than 
ever. 

Some such thoughts as these were occupy- 
ing the mind of Esther Auberry as she sat 
with her father in the library of Leyton 
Manor on this bright September day. In 
general, Mr. Auberry slept for an hour or 
two after lunch, but as Esther glanced at 
him now and then, she observed with surprise 
that his face, so often vacant and apathetic 
in expression, wore a look of thought, while 
the sunken and downcast eyes had an unusual 
gleam of intelligence. 

All at once the voice, now so seldom raised 
excepting to find fault in tones of violence 
and anger, startled Esther from her reverie. 
The utterance was feeble, and the expres- 
sion querulous, but the words! Did Esther 
hear aright? Her heart beat rapidly as she 
found she had made no mistake. 

‘Esther, where is Leila ?” 

The loving sister could scarcely restrain 
the impulse to fall on her knees and bless 
her father for those words, but caution saved 
her; with seeming calmness she replied— 
“‘T have the address she gave me in her 
letter six months ago.” 

“ And you have not written since?” 

“No, papa.” 

“I don’t want to know the address, could 
you find the place, Esther?” 

“ Ves, papa, easily.” 

“Ts it far from here?” 

“ About 150 miles, I believe.” 

“Do you fear to travel so far alone?” 
“No; oh no.” 

“Then go and fetch your sister, I am not 
likely to be here long, and I don’t wish to 
die with the reflection that my child is 
starving.” 

“ Leila must have her husband’s pension,” 
began Esther ; but——” 

“ Silence !” cried the old man, in violent 
tones that yet trembled with passion, “ name 
not the wretch that robbed me of my child ; 
of what use is his paltry pension to her. Go 





It had been so in Esther’s case ; she had learnt 
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daughter of mine should live, now that 
scoundrel who married her is dead, even 
though I should never forgive her.” 

“Father! Ah! do not!” began Esther. 

In a voice of thunder he stopped her. 

“Leave me to act as I think proper. Go 
and fetch your sister. I will not die and 
leave my child a beggar on the face of the 
earth.” 

“ May I start at once ?” 

“ Yes, of course ; get my cheque-book.” 

Esther obeyed, and placed it on the table. 

“Fill up a cheque for £50,” he said, 
shortly. 

Esther seated herself to perform the task, 
but with all her efforts to compose her trem- 
bling nerves shecould scarcely trace the words 
in legible characters. Completed at last, she 
drew forward, from the arm of the chair in 
which her father sat, a movable table, and 
placed the cheque upon it for his signature. 
With difficulty the paralyzed fingers traced 
the words “ Leyton Auberry;” and as he 
threw down the pen he sunk back in the chair, 
exclaiming sadly, “I shan’t sign many more 
cheques, Esther.’ 

“Dear papa,” she said, “may I tell you 
how happy you have made me ?” and Esther 
leaned forward and.kissed his forehead as 
she spoke; “but I cannot reconcile myself 
to the idea of leaving you.” 

“You will not be absent for more than 
three days, Esther. Mrs. Dixon and James 
will take care of me.” 

“ Now go at once and get ready,” he con- 
tinued, fretfully ; “you know how I dislike 
suspense.” 

Esther turned in haste to obey. As she 
approached the door he raised his voice 
slightly, and said— 

“Send James to me.” 

Esther entered the drawing-room to ring 
for the man-servant, glad of the opportunity 
to urge upon him attention to her father 
during her absence. And yet she scarcely 
needed this reminder to such an old and 
tried servant as James, whom she had re- 
membered from her childhood; she was 
glad, however, to receive his earnest reply:— 

“Do not fear, Miss Esther ; during your 
absence my master shall be properly at- 
tended to ; I promise you that.” 

While Esther is preparing for her journey, 
assisted by her maid, with whom she is also 
leaving earnest injunctions respecting her 
father, we will follow James to the library, 

and listen to Mr. Auberry’s orders. 

“T want you to go into the town, James, 
at once, and tell Mr. Hammond I wish to 


see him immediately, and also order the 


carriage to take Miss Auberry to the 
station.” 
“Yes, sir. Shall I stir the fire?” con- 


tinued James, who knew his master was 
helpless to do this, or even rise from his 
chair without assistance. 

“No, no. Go at once, and do as I bid 
you,” were the impetuous words which sent 
James from the room in haste. 

The carriage containing Esther and her 
maid Dixon, who accompanied her mistress 
to the station, drove through the grounds of 
Leyton Manor, and met Mr. Hammond’s 
trap at the lodge gate. 

Esther started as the lawyer took off his 
hat quickly, while his coachman paused to 
let the carriage pass first through the gate, 
but she returned the salutation with a feeling 
of anxiety at the unexpected appearance of 
her father’s solicitor evidently on his way to 
the house. What could it mean? 

Mr. Hammond also felt somewhat mysti- 
fied. Miss Auberry was evidently starting 
for a journey, as the valise on the carriage 
proved. She had left her father, and tht 
gentleman had sent for him. 

But while he thus endeavoured to account 





for movements which seemed unaccountable | 


he arrived at the mansion, and remembered 


that he was now on the right track for dis- | 


covering the mystery. 

Mr. Auberry and his lawyer were closeted 
for an hour in the library in earnest con- 
sultation, and then Mr. Hammond rang the 


bell for James, and advised him to attend || 


carefully to his master, who appeared in a 
state of great exhaustion. 

“ You will be here again to-morrow,” were 
Mr. Auberry’s faintly-uttered words as the 
lawyer shook the palsied hand tenderly. 

“Yes, yes, make yourself quite easy. I 
will not fail to be with you early with the 
documents.” 

“ That’s right, Hammond, I shan’t be here 
long ; good-bye,” he replied, with an effort ; 
and as he turned fo James for assistance in 
rising, Mr. Hammond felt he was no longer 
required. 

The knowledge he carried away with him 
filled the lawyer’s heart with gladness, but its 
purport was not made known by even a hint 
to the wondering household at Leyton Manor. 

Meanwhile Esther Auberry, while travel- 
ling at express speed from Stafford to Bristol 
to meet the Plymouth train, was not quite 
easy enough in her mind respecting the 
result of her journey to be entirely happy. 
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meeting Leila at Plymouth there would rise 
to her memory Leila’s words in her last 
letter to darken that prospect— 

“T shall remove from these apartments to 
another address, and no one at Leyton 
Manor shall ever hear from me again.” 

Rash words, which made Esther tremble 
and feel hot and cold alternately as she re- 
called the text, “ For every idle word that 
men shall speak they shall give account.” 

Again Esther cast the fear from her ; no, 


| she would hope and pray that all would end 


| happily, 











And as she thought of welcoming 
her widowed sister to the luxurious home of 
her youth, and seeing her installed ir. the po- 
sition to which she had been born, Esther's 
unselfish heart bounded with joy. 

“Her father will forgive her after all,” 
said the loving step-sister to herself; “he 
will never be able to resist Leila’s fascinating 
ways when he remembers that now she 
belongs only to himself.” 

In these happy hopes Esther conquered 
her fears, and reached the end of her 
journey with only one drawback. It was 
nearly ten o’clock when the train arrived at 
Plymouth, and therefore too late to seek for 
her sister. Sue at first contemplated send- 
ing her a telegram to state that she hoped to 
see her in the morning, but she checked the 
impulse : better present herself unexpectedly, 


| and with this determination she entered a 


fly, and was driven to the Royal Hotel, as a 
lady passenger advised her. 

Fortunately the journey had induced 
physical fatigue, and in spite of the annoy- 
ing delay she slept so well that with re- 
newed energy and strength she rose early, 
and, soon after a hasty breakfast, started in a 
hired carriage for her sister’s apartments. 

After driving for a distance, which to 
Esther’s impatience seemed to be miles from 
the Royal Hotel, the horses slowly ascended 
a steep hill, and at length the carriage 
stopped at a house in a pleasant, country- 
like locality overlooking the Sound and the 
breakwater. 

“Shall I knock, ma’am?” asked the 
coachman, appearing at the carriage door. 

**No, thank you, I will get out; please 
wait,’’ she added, as she ascended the steps 
with a beating heart, and every nerve quiver- 
ing with excitement. 

Her trembling though impetuous knock 
was speedily answered by a_ neat little 
servant-maid of the true. Devonshire type, 
with dark eyes and rosy cheeks, who curt- 
seyed to the plainly-dressed /ady, and not to 
her attire. 





“Ts Mrs. Cleveland at home?” asked 
Esther, after a moment’s hesitation, in which 
she had been obliged to check the impulse 
to ask for Miss Leila Auberry. 

“Her don’t live here now, ma'am,” came 
the words—in Devonshire phraseology, it is 
true, but sufficiently plain to vivify Esther’s 
lately subdued fears. 

“When did Mrs. Cleveland leave?” she 
asked again, after a pause in which she 
realized her position too clearly. 

“IT don’t know, ma’am, her hathn’t lived 
here since I’ve a-been with missus.” 
Esther caught at the word, 

claimed— 

“Is your mistress at home? can I see 
her?” 

At this crisis a respectable-looking and 
rather portly woman made her appearance 
from the garden at the back in panting 
haste. 

“ Missus is a-coming now,” said the girl, 
drawing back as she added, “ Please, missus, 
the lady wants Mrs. Cleveland.” 

“Mrs. Neale,” said Esther, stepping 
forward and addressing the landlady by 
the name given in Leila’s letters, “can you 
tell me where Mrs. Cleveland is? She 
gave her address here. Mrs. Cleveland is 
my sister.” And poor Esther became pale 
as death from excitement and alarm as she 
spoke. 

Mrs. Neale caught a glimpse at the door 
of a carriage and pair, in which this young 
lady had arrived. She started forward, ex- 
claiming, as she held the lady’s arm— 

“‘ My dear lady, you are faint ; lean on me, 
and let me lead you to my parlour. [I'll tell 
you all I can about that sweet young 
creature if you'll sit down. Shut the door, 
Susan, and,” she added, “you'll keep your 
carriage, ma’am ?” 

“Oh, yes, I told the man to wait ; he has 
brought me from the Royal Hotel at Ply- 
mouth ;” and Esther sunk on the hard horse- 
hair sofa as she spoke, and then, added, 
“ Please tell me about my sister, and give 
me her new address.” 

“T’ll tell you all I can, ma’am,” she 
replied ; “ her was with me for eight months 
altogether, and while her husband stayed 
with ber, poor lady, her was as happy as a 
bird, and the dearest, kindest man he was to 
her. La, ma’am, when he went away, I 
thought her’d a-broke her heart. Her got 
over it in a while, but I could see as the 
weather got colder how her neglected herself, 
and her rooms, they was the drawing-room 
floor. In the. summer, while, her good 
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daughter of mine should live, now that 
scoundrel who married her is dead, even 
though I should never forgive her.” 

“Father! Ah! do not!” began Esther. 

In a voice of thunder he stopped her. 

“Leave me to act as I think proper. Go 
and fetch your sister. I will not die and 
leave my child a beggar on the face of the 
earth.” 

“ May I start at once ?” 

“Yes, of course ; get my cheque-book.” 

Esther obeyed, and placed it on the table. 

“Fill up a cheque for £50,” he said, 
shortly. 

Esther seated herself to perform the task, 

but with all her efforts to compose her trem- 
bling nerves shecould scarcely trace the words 
in legible characters. Completed at last, she 
drew forward, from the arm of the chair in 
which her father sat, a movable table, and 
placed the cheque upon it for his signature. 
Vith difficulty the paralyzed fingers traced 
the words “ Leyton Auberry;” and as he 
threw down the pen he sunk back in the chair, 
exclaiming sadly, “I shan’t sign many more 
cheques, Esther.”’ 

“Dear papa,” she said, “may I tell you 
how happy you have made me ?” and Esther 
leaned forward and kissed his forehead as 
she spoke; “but I cannot reconcile myself 
to the idea of leaving you.” 

“You will not be absent for more than 
three days, Esther. Mrs. Dixon and James 
will take care of me.” 

“ Now go at once and get ready,” he con- 
tinued, fretfully ; “you know how I dislike 
suspense.” 

Esther turned in haste to obey. As she 
approached the door he raised his voice 
slightly, and said— 

“Send James to me.” 

Esther entered the drawing-room to ring 
for the man-servant, glad of the opportunity 
to urge upon him attention to her father 
during her absence. And yet she scarcely 
needed this reminder to such an old and 
tried servant as James, whom she had re- 
membered from her childhood; she was 
glad, however, to receive his earnest reply:— 

“Do not fear, Miss Esther ; during your 
absence my master shall be properly at- 
tended to ; I promise you that.” 

While Esther is preparing for her journey, 
assisted by her maid, with whom she is also 
leaying earnest injunctions respecting her 
father, we will follow James to the library, 
and listen to Mr. Auberry’s orders. 

““T want you to go into the town, James, 
at once, and tell Mr. Hammond I wish to 





see him immediately, and also order the 
carriage to take Miss Auberry to the 
station.” 

“Yes, sir. Shall I stir the fire?” con- 


tinued James, who knew his master was 
helpless to do this, or even rise from his 
chair without assistance. 

“No, no. Go at once, and do as I bid 
you,” were the impetuous words which sent 
James from the room in haste. 

The carriage containing Esther and her 
maid Dixon, who accompanied her mistress 
to the station, drove through the grounds of 
Leyton Manor, and met Mr. Hammond’s 
trap at the lodge gate. 

Esther started as the lawyer took off his 
hat quickly, while his coachman paused to 
let the carriage pass first through the gate, 
but she returned the salutation with a feeling 
of anxiety at the unexpected appearance of 
her father’s solicitor evidently on his way to 
the house. What could it mean? 

Mr. Hammond also felt somewhat mysti- 
fied. Miss Auberry was evidently starting 
for a journey, as the valise on the carriage 
proved. She had left her father, and that 
gentleman had sent for him. 

But while he thus endeavoured to account 
for movements which seemed unaccountable 
he arrived at the mansion, and remembered 
that he was now on the right track for dis- 
covering the mystery. 

Mr. Auberry and his lawyer were closeted 
for an hour in the library in earnest con- 
sultation, and then Mr. Hammond rang the 
bell for James, and advised him to attend 
carefully to his master, who appeared in a 
state of great exhaustion. 

“ You will be here again to-morrow,” were 
Mr. Auberry’s faintly-uttered words as the 
lawyer shook the palsied hand tenderly. 

“Yes, yes, make yourself quite easy. I 
will not fail to be with you early with the 
documents.” 

“ That’s right, Hammond, I shan’t be here 
long ; good-bye,” he replied, with an effort ; 
and as he turned to James for assistance in 
rising, Mr. Hammond felt he was no longer 
required. 

The knowledge he carried away with him 
filled the lawyer’s heart with gladness, but its 
purport was not made known by even a hint 
to the wondering household at Leyton Manor. 

Meanwhile Esther Auberry, while travel- 
ling at express speed from Stafford to Bristol 
to meet the Plymouth train, was not quite 
easy enough in her mind respecting the 
result of her journey to be entirely happy. 
Even in. moments of joyful anticipation of 
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meeting Leila at Plymouth there would rise 
to her memory Leila’s words in her last 
letter to darken that prospect— 

“‘T shall remove from these apartments to 
another address, and no one at Leyton 
Manor shall ever hear from me again.” 

Rash words, which made Esther tremble 
and feel hot and cold alternately as she re- 
called the text, “ For every idle word that 
men shall speak they shall give account.” 

Again Esther cast the fear from her ; no, 
she would hope and pray that all would end 
happily. And as she thought of welcoming 
her widowed sister to the luxurious home of 
her youth, and seeing her installed in the po- 
sition to which she had been born, Esther's 
unselfish heart bounded with joy. 

“Her father will forgive her after all,” 
said the loving step-sister to herself; “he 
will never be able to resist Leila’s fascinating 
ways when he remembers that now she 
belongs only to himself.” 

In these happy hopes Esther conquered 
her fears, and reached the end of her 
journey with only one drawback. It was 
nearly ten o’clock when the train arrived at 
Plymouth, and therefore too late to seek for 
her sister. Sune at first contemplated send- 
ing her a telegram to state that she hoped to 
see her in the morning, but she checked the 
impulse : better present herself unexpectedly, 
and with this determination she entered a 
fly, and was driven to the Royal Hotel, as a 
lady passenger advised her. 

Fortunately the journey had induced 
physical fatigue, and in spite of the annoy- 
ing delay she slept so well that with re- 
newed energy and strength she rose early, 
and, soon after a hasty breakfast, started in a 
hired carriage for her sister’s apartments. 

After driving for a distance, which to 
Esther’s impatience seemed to be miles from 
the Royal Hotel, the horses slowly ascended 
a steep hill, and at length the carriage 
stopped at a house in a pleasant, country- 
like locality overlooking the Sound and the 
breakwater. 

“Shall I knock, ma’am?” asked the 
coachman, appearing at the carriage door. 

“No, thank you, I will get out; please 
wait,’’ she added, as she ascended the steps 
with a beating heart, and every nerve quiver- 
ing with excitement. 

Her trembling though impetuous knock 
was speedily answered by a neat little 
servant-maid of the true Devonshire type, 
with dark eyes and rosy cheeks, who curt- 
seyed to the plainly-dressed /ady, and not to 
her attire. 


“Ts Mrs. Cleveland at home?” asked 
Esther, after a moment’s hesitation, in which 
she had been obliged to check the impulse 
to ask for Miss Leila Auberry. 

“Her don’t live here now, ma'am,” came 
the words—in Devonshire phraseology, it is 
true, but sufficiently plain to vivify Esther’s 
lately subdued fears. 

“When did Mrs. Cleveland leave?” she 
asked again, after a pause in which she 
realized her position too clearly. 

“JT don’t know, ma’am, her hathn’t lived 
here since I’ve a-been with missus.” 
Esther caught at the word, 

claimed— 

“Is your mistress at home? can I see 
her?” 

At this crisis a respectable-looking and 
rather portly woman made her appearance 
from the garden at the back in panting 
haste. 

“ Missus is a-coming now,” said the girl, 
drawing back as she added, “ Please, missus, 
the lady wants Mrs. Cleveland.” 

“Mrs. Neale,” said Esther, stepping 
forward and addressing the landlady by 
the name given in Leila’s letters, “can you 
tell me where Mrs. Cleveland is? She 
gave her address here. Mrs. Cleveland is 
my sister.” And poor Esther became pale 
as death from excitement and alarm as she 
spoke. 

Mrs. Neale caught a glimpse at the door 
of a carriage and pair, in which this young 
lady had arrived. She started forward, ex- 
claiming, as she held the lady’s arm— 

“‘ My dear lady, you are faint ; lean on me, 
and let me lead you to my parlour. I'll tell 
you all I can about that sweet young 
creature if you'll sit down. Shut the door, 
Susan, and,” she added, “you'll keep your 
carriage, ma’am ?” 

“Oh, yes, I told the man to wait ; he has 
brought me from the Reyal Hotel at Ply- 
mouth ;” and Esther sunk on the hard horse- 
hair sofa as she spoke, and then. added, 
“Please tell me about my sister, and give 
me her new address.” 

“T’ll tell you all I can, ma’am,” she 
replied ; “ her was with me for eight months 
altogether, and while her husband stayed 
with her, poor lady, her was as happy as a 
bird, and the dearest, kindest man he was to 
her. La, ma’am, when he went away, I 
thought her’d a-broke her heart. Her got 
over it in a while, but I could see as the 
weather got colder how her neglected herself, 
and her rooms, they was the drawing-room 
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gentleman was at home, her used to make 
the rooms look pretty with flowers; you 
know, ma'am, us has got heaps of flowers 
in our country, and then her worked the 
beautifullest antimacassars and mats, and 
there was the piany her did play beautiful, 
to be sure; but after Mr. Cleveland went 
away to his ship her never touched it, and at 
last her sent it back to the shop.” 

“Did she seem to fret much?” asked 
Esther, to whom this simple account in the 
Devonshire fatois had an agonizing interest. 

“Yes, ma’am, and after a month or so her 
used to be writing letters half her time, and 
when she expected a letter from her husband 
her would watch for the postman and look 
a’most frantic when he passed the door with- 
out leaving one.” 

“And when did my sister leave you?” 
asked Esther, as Mrs. Neale paused to take 
breath. 

“ Last Janevary, ma’am; her’d been look- 
ing pale and thin for some time, and then at 
last she had a letter from her husband. Her 
was to join him at Portsmouth, her said, in 
a month, but I found out that her never 
went there at all, but her went and took 
apartments the other side of Plymouth. 
Poor dear, I wanted her to stay with me till 
after her baby was born and——” 

“ Her baby!” exclaimed Esther, while her 
pale face flushed with mingled feelings of 
intense surprise and unbounded hope at the 
news. 

“Didn’t you know of it, ma’am?” said 
Mrs. Neale ; “why, laws me, it must be six 
months old by this time if it’s alive.” 

Esther began to feel that some explana- 
tion of her ignorance was necessary, so she 
asked— 

“ Did my sister ever mention her family ?” 

“Oh yes, ma’am, and I think you must 
be the dear step-sister her talked of so often. 
Her told me her marriage was against the 
consent of her parents because they were 
rich and Mr. Cleveland was poor, but I 
know they aiways paid me honourably, and 
I know he sent money to Mrs. Cleveland 
after he sailed.” 

“‘ My father has been ill—paralyzed,” said 
Esther, every pulse blushing with shame at 
this description of the privations endured by 
her father’s daughter. We had no idea my 
sister was in such a position, and after my 
step-mother’s death I could not leave him. 
Leila was angry, and she sent us no address, 
and my letters were returned through the 
post.” 


*6 Mrs. is 


Cleveland 


proud and _ high- 


spirited, ma’am, I know that, but I’m de- 
taining you, ma’am, and I can’t give you 
any address, but it were somewhere t’other 
end of Plymouth, near the cementery. Per- 
haps the postman who took the letters 
might remember the name.” 

“Oh yes, thank you for the suggestion,” 
cried Esther, starting up hopeful as ever ; 
“T’ll go to the chief office in Plymouth and 
enquire for him.” 

“T do hope you'll find the dear lady, 
ma’am,” said Mrs. Neale, as she accompanied 
her to the door. “I wish I could help you 
more, but I can’t. Will you let me know if 
it’s all right,” she said, raising her voice as 
the driver closed the carriage door. 

“Yes, yes,” replied Esther earnestly, as 
she nodded her adieux to the kind landlady ; 
but as the carriage drove off, and she leaned 
back on the cushions to reflect upon all she 
had heard, her heart sunk within her ; this 
quest for her wilful sister seemed more than 
ever hopeless. Angry feelings, which she 
felt powerless to check, rose against her 
father. His money-worship had ruined her 
own prospects; what had it done for poor 
Leila ? 

Asshe thus reflected, the excitement caused 
by the disappointment at the very commence- 
ment of her quest and the landlady’s com- 
munications completely overpowered her, 
and throwing off all restraint as she sat 
alone in the carriage, she burst into tears 
and sobbed bitterly. 

This outburst, however, relieved her, and 
after a while, finding they were approaching 
the Royal Hotel, she looked at her watch. 

**Past one o’clock !” she exclaimed to her- 
self. ‘Iam only suffering from exhaustion. 
I must order some refreshment and recover 
strength for whatever is before me, while the 
horses are put up for an hour or two.” 

At three o’clock the carriage again waited 
to convey Esther Auberry on her anxious 
expedition. Her well-intentioned determina- 
tion to recover nerve and strength by refresh- 
ments had signally failed. Appetite was 
absent, and what little she partook of was 
forced. 

Esther, however, had a reserve force of 
energy backed by firmness of purpose and a 
hopefulness of character which no mere 
ordinary difficulties could daunt. When she 
descended the steps, attended to the carriage 
by one of the waiters, she asked— 

“Until what hour can I post a letter to 
the north? ” 

“Up to ten o’clock, ma’am,” he replied; 
and thus satisfied that she had several hours 
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before her, she started with renewed hope to 
apply to the post office officials. 

After tedious waiting and enquiring at 
different desks her earnestness at length 
received attention. Tears more than once 
rose to her eyes as she tried to soften the 
hearts of these business men by the state- 
ment, with quivering lips, that it was the late 
address of her young and only sister, the 
widow of a naval officer, for which she 
sought. 

At length her efforts were so far successful 
that she obtained the name and address of 
the letter-carrier who had delivered letters 
during the past six months in the neighbour- 
hood of the cemetery, 

A short drive took her to the spot, and 
there she found the postman she sought, who 
had just returned from his afternoon round. 

Yes, he remembered the name of Cleve- 
land, a lady who lodged with Mrs. Bryant, at 
No. 6, York Buildings. More hopeful than 
ever, Esther feed him so generously that in 
gratitude he offered to ride with the coach- 
man and show him the route, and in a very 
few minutes the carriage drew up before 
No. 6. 

Esther saw with dismay that it was a 
far inferior residence in appearance to Mrs. 
Neale’s, and she shuddered while descending 
the steps of the vehicle as the certainty 
presented itself to her mental vision, of the 
poverty which had driven her sister to such a 
home. 

She entered the house with a “sinking 
heart, and enquired of the landlady if a young 
married lady named Cleveland had once 
resided with her. 

*¢ Yes, worse luck,” was the coarse reply. 
‘“* Her lived here three manths after her baby 
was born; her’d paid me well before then; 
her was always expecting money from her 
husband, but it never comed, and then one 
morning her took herself off with her baby 
and a bag, and I know there was rings and 
jewels and money in it, and her’s never come 
back. Her said her was a-going to her 
father, a rich gentleman, and he’d be sure 
and send me my money, but he hathn’t 
a-done it. Then her talked of gwine to her 
husband, but I doan’t believe her’th a-got 
one.” 

The woman, who had stood with a child in 
her arms, and an unmistakable look of the 


independence which they imagine is dis- 
played by showing how little they can be 
affected by riches and dress; the organ of 
veneration is certainly very small in the 
craniums of the “ west countrie ” people. 

As Mrs. Bryant uttered this doubt of her 
sister’s marriage Esther’s firmness gave way, 
and she said faintly— 

“Let me sit down a few minutes; Mrs. 
Cleveland is my only sister.” 

In a moment the warm impulses of the 
Devonshire woman were roused. Hastily 
placing her child on the floor, she threw her 
arm round Esther, and supported her to a 
chair in her little parlour, saying as she did 
so— 

“Dear lady—are you ill? I didn’t know 
as you was my lodger’s sister. I wouldn’t 
ha’ said what I did on no ’count if I had, 
but it’s all true.” 

“No, no,” said Esther, “not all. My 
father has the marriage certificate of my 
sister’s marriage to Mr. Cleveland. Poor 
darling, how she must have suffered since 
her husband’s death!” 

“T’m sure I was kind to her,” said the 
woman, “and her’d no nurse but me when 
the baby was born, and I did pity her some- 
times, when her would sit and cry fit to 
break her heart.” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t!” exclaimed Esther, 
covering her face with her hands. “Why 
did she not write? I’ve been seeking for her 
ever since ten o’clock this morning in Ply- 
mouth, and your postman led me here. Do 
you think we should have neglected her all 
this time since her husband’s death if we 
had known her address?” 

“ And is the lady’s husband dead, ma’am ? 
Oh, poor thing, her didn’t know that, I’m 
quite sure, when her left me that morning. 
But la, ma’am, you should go to head- 
quarters. Wasn’t the gentleman a navy 
officer ?” 

“Yes ; ah, yes.” 

“Well, then, may be her’s been to head- 
quarters about him ; her hadn’t had a letter 
for three months, I know that.” 

“T’ll go at once,” said Esther, rising ; “or, 
perhaps, to-morrow early; it must be too 
late for to-day. Stay,” continued Esther, as 
she turned to the door, “I need not hurry. 
Tell me howmuch Mrs. Cleveland owes you.” 
“Tt’s over eight pounds, ma’am; but I’m 








vixen in her face, was chattering on as if per- 
fectly regardless of the lady’s presence, and 
only desirous of venting her rage and fury 
before a stranger. Among the lower classes 











drawing out her purse. 
in Devonshire there is a so-called spirit of |teceipt?” 


sorry I spoke of it. I didn’t mean to be 

unkind about the poor young lady——” 
“Hush ! don’t refer to it,” said Esther, 

Can you write a 
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“No, ma’am; but are you going to pay 
me?” 

“Of course I am.” 

‘Oh, ma’am, and I’ve been wanting the 
money, and it’s £8 4s. 2d.,and I’ve been so 
rude to you;” and Mrs. Bryant fairly broke 
down and sobbed bitterly. 

“Never mind, get me pen and ink; 
I'll write the receipt, and you shall sign it 
‘in some way.’” 

In a few minutes the woman, holding the 
eight bright sovereigns in her hand, followed 
Esther to the carriage, curtseying respect- 
fully as it drove off, while its occupant threw 
herself back to retlect with agony on what 
she had heard, and to feel that the discovery 
of her sister now was hopeless. 


CHAPTER IX.——TOO LATE. 


Wun Esther returned from her fruitless 
search for her sister she found a tempting 
little dinner prepared for her at the hotel. 

** The poor lady’s a-seeking for somebody 
all over Plymouth,” the waiter had said, “ and 
her’s looking dreadful bad.” 

“That bean’t strange no ways,” said the 
cook, “ for her hathn’t ate enough to keep a 
mouse alive all day. Hath her ordered 
dinner?” 

“Yes, at six o’clock. Her can pay, I can 
see that, and her’s a gentle, kind-spoken lady, 
and a real one too. So you send up som- 
mut that ’il make her eat.” 

“ All right,” was the repiy, and so Esther’s 

tempting little dinner, added to the hopeful- 
ness of the prospect of hearing something 
of her sister from head-quarters, induced her 
to take this nourishment, so necessary to keep 
up her strength during such a time of trial. 
She wrote a few hopeful lines to her father in 
time for the post, making light of the fact 
that she had failed to discover her at her 
apartments. 
_ “No,” she said to herself, “if poor Leila 
is not to be found in England the news must 
be told to my poor father in cautious words 
only by myself.” 

One more solace remained to Esther 
Auberry on the evening of that sad day ; she 
could. still pour out her sorrows to her 
heavenly Father, and implore His aid and 
guidance in her search for her sister; and 
though to utter the words, “Thy will be 
done,” was a difficult task, yet she felt that 
by so doing she placed her trouble in His 
hands, and could safely leave the result to 
Him. 

With renewed hope and fresh energy 








Esther rose the next morning, and after a 
hasty breakfast the hired carriage was again 
ready to take her to Mount Wise as early as 
hours of business would permit. But the 
information courteously afforded was of no 
avail to assist her in finding Leila in Ply- 
mouth. She ascertained from enquiry among 
the clerks at the business office that a young 
lady had applied at the office one morning 
in May, for information respecting the where- 
abouts of her husband’s ship, the /Veptune. 
She looked pale and delicate as well as so 
painfully anxious that more than one of the 
clerks hesitated to tell her the news of Walter 
Cleveland’s death by drowning, which had 
been received the day before. When at last 
the truth was told her she had fainted, and 
for some minutes created a terrible commo- 
tion in the office. 

At this point of the narrative Esther, who 
appeared almost about to faint herself, sud- 
denly, but gently interrupted the speaker :— 

“ Pray do not enter into these distressing 
particulars,” she said ; “ have you any idea of 
where’ she then resided, or where she is now?” 

Touched with Esther’s look of distress, 


and anxious to oblige a lady of such superior | 
manners and appearance, the clerk opened a | 


large folio, and after a few minutes’ search he 
said— 

“Mrs. Cleveland’s pension paper was 
dated June oth, and it was addressed to her 
at 6, York Buildings, Plymouth. This paper 
was not sent to her until after her visit to the 
office, and she brought it to us a few days 
afterwards properly signed by herself and a 
clergyman, when the money was paid.” 

** Was she alone ?” 

“She carried an infant in her arms, and 
appeared in weak health,” replied the clerk, 
with great hesitation, for the varying from 
red to pale on the still beautiful face of 
Esther Auberry made him dread the result of 
his information. 

“Has Mrs. Cleveland been seen at the 
office since then?’ asked Esther; “ the 
second quarterly instalment of her pension 
must be due by this time.” 

“It is so, but the paper we sent on the 
gth of September was returned with a state- 
ment from the landlady at 6, York Buildings, 
that Mrs. Cleveland had given up the apart- 
ments and left no address, and we have seen 
nothing of her since June.” 

“For a few moments Esther’s faculties 
appeared stunned by this confirmation of 
her worst fears, but with an effort recovering 
her presence of mind, she said— 

“T can only thank you for so kindly 
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answering my questions; will you oblige me 
on one more point ? Mrs.Cleveland may again 
apply for her pension ; will you, if she does 
so, ascertain from her where she resides, and 
forward it to me at the address on my 
card?” 

The clerk took the card and read— 

“ Miss Auberry, 
Leyton Manor, 
Staffordshire.” 

Unhesitatingly he promised attention to 
her request, but Esther, encouraged by his 
courtesy, had still another favour to ask. 
Placing a second card in his hand as she 
spoke, she said— 

“ Tf Mrs, Cleveland does apply here again 
will you kindly give her this card, and say 
that her father and her sister are anxiously 
expecting her at Leyton Court.” 

“JT will attend to all your wishes scrupu- 
lously, Miss Auberry,” said the young man as 


A slight luncheon, a ready payment of 
the hotel bill, and then Esther prepared for 
her journey homewards. 

She feed the attentive servants to their 
entire satisfaction, and once more entering 
the carriage in which she had performed so 
many unsuccessful journeys, was driven to 
the station; the coachman, when she dis- 
missed him, finding right gladly that he also 
had been generously remembered. 


CHAPTER X.—THE RETURN HOME. 


THERE are many in this money-loving age 
who are strict adherents to a belief in the fact 
that waiters, cab drivers, cozchmen of private 
flys or broughams, railway porters and 
domestics are already paid by their employers. 
Cab drivers, they reason, always overcharge 
if they can, but to even this assertion there 
are hosts of exceptions. Coachmen have 





he advanced to open the door for her, and, 
seeing her carriage waiting, he attended her | 
to it. 

“T must apologize for giving you so much 
trouble,” she said, in her winning voice, as he | 
closed the door, and at her desire gave the 
words “ Royal Hotel” to the coachman. 

“‘ Pray do not apologize, Miss Auberry; I 
wish I could have given you more satisfactory 
information.” 

The carriage drove off, and the young man 
returned to the office to listen to the remarks 
of his companions on the mysterious dis- 
appearance of the pale young widow with 
golden curls, whose application some of them 
well remembered, and to endure no small 
amount of chaff for his courtesy to the 
handsome lady who had questioned him so 
anxiously. 

Meanwhile Esther, with all her most 
sanguine hopes crushed, leaned back in the 
carriage, and reflected with absolute terror on 
the result to her father when she returned 
home and placed all these particulars before 
him. ‘‘ What shall I say to him?” she ex- 
claimed, mentally. “ How shall I soften this 
terrible news?” And thus, as we all so often | 
do, she worried herself with dread and appre- | 
hension till every nerve quivered under the 
self-inflicted agony. 

Presently there flashed into her mind the 
comforting words, “ Cast thy burden upon 
the Lord, He will sustain thee ;” and then the 
Saviour’s promise, “ For it shall be given you 
in that same hour what ye shall speak.” 

“T have placed this matter in God's 
hands,” she said to herself, “what have I 
now to fear?” 











|their wages, therefore the smallest possible 


fee is awarded them after driving for hours, 
whatever the weather may have been. 

The bye-laws of railway companies forbid 
fees to their servants, and to the honour of 
these men, with few exceptions, and if spoken 
to civilly, they wait attentively upon passen- 
gers as their duty is, without expecting a fee. 

No doubt those who slip sixpence or a 
shilling into a porter’s hand infringe a good 
railway bye-law. Yet could even a railway 
director object to the trifle being placed in 
the hands of a man who has been carrying 
heavy boxes that seem almost beyond the 
power of man to lift, or civilly attending to 
the enquiries and demands of some unpro- 
tected female who flies here and there on the 
platform in utter bewilderment ? 





And what passenger could fail to feel 
gratified at the thought that the little gift 
which so lights up the face of an attentive 
railway porter may be the means of supply- 
ing some neecful delicacy for a sick child, or 
provide a small treat for healthy children 
which the father’s wages could ill afford ? 

In the midst of Esther Auberry’s sadness 
some such thoughts as these passed through 
her mind, as an attentive porter labelled her 
portmanteau and took all responsibility from 
her respecting its being safely deposited in 
the luggage van. Perhaps these reflections 
were realized by the look of grateful pleasure 
with which he received the shilling she placed 


in his hand in defiance of the company’s 
bye-laws. 


But her interest in this particular railway 
porter was greatly increased by what pre- 
sently occurred. 
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The train by which Esther had booked to 


Bristol was nearly due, and several persons 
waited on the platform with herself. Pre- 
sently, while watching a rather self-willed 
little gentleman of three years, who more 
than once struggled and escaped from his 
nurse’s hand to the edge of the platform, 
she noticed another boy, a year or two older, 
poorly but neatly clad, standing in an 
equally dangerous position. 

Esther moved towards the child, but as 
she did so, what was her horror when she 
saw him deliberately slide down from the 
platform and stand within the rails on which 
the expected train would run ! 

“Come back! come back!” she ex- 
claimed as she ran nearer to the edge; but 
the boy merely looked round, and began 
coolly to cross the line as if regardless of 
danger. 

Looking earnestly up and down the line 
each way, Esther sprang between the metals, 
seized the child by the arm, and dragged 
him back to the platform, where eager hands 
were ready to take him from her, and to 
assist her from her own perilous position. 

“ How very dangerous!” ‘ How could 
you risk your life ?” ‘“‘ Whose child is this ?” 
“How careless to leave him on a railway 
platform alone!” were some of the excla- 
mations which greeted Esther as she again 
stood in safety, though pale and trembling, 
while one or two porters, attracted by the 
conversation, came hastily to the spot. 

“t's Martin’s boy,” cried one, “ where is 
he?’ 

“The other side,” was the reply. “I 
saw him cross just now ;” and then arose a 
shout for “ Martin, Martin.” But the father 
was near at hand; from the opposite plat- 
form he had seen all that occurred, and 
now crossing the line in front of the ap- 
proaching train, and with difficulty clearing 
it by springing among the passengers, he 
presented himself before Miss Auberry, who 
still held the boy’s hand firmly. 

“Thank God, ma’am, that you were near 
to save my child,” he exclaimed with trem- 
bling lips. Here, Thomson, take care of little 
Johnny, will you, while I put this lady’s box 
in the van.” 

“No, don’t hinder the other. porters,” 
said Esther calmly, though she trembled 
from head to foot with the effort she 
had made, and the shock she had sustained ; 
“take me to a first-class carriage, your child 
shall remain with me while you attend to 
my box and your other duties.” 

With eager haste Martin opened the 


door of an empty carriage, and, desiring him 
to lift his child in first, she quickly entered 
and sunk gladly on the seat, feeling a very 
strong tendency to faint. The child roused 
her. 

“I want to goto my father,” he said, 
for she still held him. 

He's coming for you presently, Johnny,” 
she replied; “but you must never go on 
the line again, or the carriages will run over 
you, and you will be crushed to death by 
the wheels, and then father would be sorry to 
lose his little boy, wouldn’t he ?” 

“ Yes, and mother too,” he said looking up 
with suprise at the beautiful lady who talked 
to him so kindly. At this moment Martin 
appeared. His face was still pale and his 
lips quivered as he spake :— 

“There’s plenty of time, they’re getting a 
horse-box from the siding.” ‘ You're looking 
pale, miss, let me get you a glass of wine from 
the refreshment-room.” 

Esther was about to refuse, when she 
thought of a bun for Johnny. 

** Yes do, and some buns,” she said, as she 
gave him a shilling ; no doubt she required 
something after such a shock. 

Martin was back quickly, and while she 

drank the wine and Johnny ate his bun, the 
man overwhelmed his child’s preserver with 
all the thankful words at his command. 
** How thankful his mother will be to the 
lady that saved her boy, I don’t know how to 
tell you miss,” he said, “ Johnny’s the eldest of 
four, and there's the guard’s whistle,” he con- 
tinued, hastily opening the door and lifting 
Johnny out. 

As he took the glass from Esther she 
placed the bag of buns in the boy’s hand, 
and said, ‘‘ You are to take those buns home 
for your little brothers and sisters, Johnny, 
and remember you must never go on the line 
again. Good-bye.” 

At this moment the train moved, and 
Esther carried away in her memory the 
figures of father and child, the former stand- 
ing cap in hand, and with a look on his face 
of mingled emotions, instructing his boy to 
make a bow to the lady. 

This little incident occupied Esther’s mind, 
and banished painful thoughts for several 
miles; but as daylight faded, and she felt her- 
self approaching Stafford, a recollection of 
the news she was bringing to her paralyzed 
father caused a strange sensation to pass 
over her, while her very nerves seemed to 
tremble. 

“T hope I’m not going to be ill,” she said 








to herself ; and then, conquering the sugges- 
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tion as fanciful, she reasoned, “I’ve had 
enough to shake my nerves besides that 
alarm at the station; nonsense, I must not 
give way now, my father will be in bed before 
I reach home. I’m glad I did not telegraph 


to have the carriage sent to meet me; one can | 
I shall be | 
better after a night’s rest.” And thus nerving | 


easily be procured at Stafford. 





itself the arm of the old servant was placed 
round the shoulders of her mistress, and 
gentle words sounded in her ears. 

“ Dear Miss Esther, come now, rouse your- 
self, you’re faint and tired after your journey ; 
your tea is quite ready for you.” 

Esther removed the handkerchief quickly, 
feeling rather ashamed of her weakness. 


herself for the task before her, and silently | Hastily drying her eyes, she said—- 


asking help from above, Esther Auberry | 


closed her eyes and tried to sleep. 
It was nearly eleven o'clock when the con- 


trance to Leyton Court with Esther. 


them Miss Auberry is here. I do not wish 
to disturb my father, who is ill, by ringing 
the bell.” 

The man hastened to obey, and presently 


they heard the front door bolts drawn back | 


gently, and the door opened cautiously. 
James came down the steps hastily to re- 
ceive his young mistress, and to assist’ in 


removing the box from the roof. She had | 


taken a larger amount of clothes than was 
necessary for herself, owing to an undefined 
dread that her sister's wardrobe might be in 
a state of collapse. 

“« Are you alone, Miss Esther?” were the 
first words of the old servant. 

“Yes, James, I can’t talk about it now. I 
hope papa is asleep. I have no good news 
for him ;” and Esther, in her dread of the 
subject, ran up the steps, leaving James to 
pay the man and dismiss him. 

“Oh, my dear young lady, how ill you 
look !”’ exclaimed Dixon, as her young mis- 
tress faced the hall lamp. 
bed long ago: come to your room and let 
me nurse you up abit. You've been doing 
too much, Miss Esther.” 

The young lady, whose footfall on the 
stairs had been velvet, held up her hand as 


they approached the gallery into which her 


father’s room opened, and not another word 
passed between them till they entered Miss 
Auberry’s room and softly closed the door. 

Then at last Esther gave way. Sinking 
into an easy-chair, she burst into tears, and 
burying her face in her handkerchief sobbed 
bitterly. 

Dixon let her weep on, while she busied 
herself in preparing a cup of tea, and making 
some delicate toast by a bright fire which she 
had lighted, because the September evening | 
was cold. Meanwhile an egg was boiling | 
by an egg-glass on the mantelpiece, and | 
before Esther's outburst of grief had exhausted | 


{ 


veyance from the station stopped at the en- | 


‘¢ Master’s been in | 


“Oh, Dixon, I could not help it, but I 
will not give way again. I shall like a cup 
of tea, for I have taken nothing excepting a 
bun since one o’clock to-day ; if I bathe my 


{eyes and wash my hands I shall feel re- 
‘Will you go to the servants’ entrance,” | 
she said to the coachman, “and tell one of} 


freshed.”’ 

Dixon succeeded in persuading her young 
lady to take more than a cup of tea, and 
when at last the faithful servant left her, 
Esther commended herself to the care and 
guidance of her heavenly Father, and asked 
Him to make the task of telling her father 
the sad result of her journey less painful 
than it now appeared, both for him and to 
herself. 

Intense grief often causes an exhaustion of 
the system which induces deep sleep ; to this 
was added in Esther’s case physical fatigue, 
and for some hours she slept heavily. 

The dawn of a September morning was 
stealing into the room when Esther, between 


|sleeping and waking, became conscious of 


unusual noises in the house. Before she 
could rouse herself sufficiently to realize what 
she heard, the door gently opened, and Dixon, 
half dressed, approached her bed. 

Something in the woman’s face, as Esther 
opened her eyes languidly to look at her, 
roused the sleeper to complete wakefulness. 
She started up in bed. 

“What is it, Dixon ? 
to me so early ?” 

‘“‘ Dear Miss Esther, I know what command 
you have over yourself, try to be calm, for I 
want you to dress quickly and go to your 
papa.” 

In a moment Esther grasped the truth— 
her father was ill, perhaps dying. He had 
excited himself too greatly about Leila. Yes, 
she could be calm, and as she sprang out of 
bed and commenced dressing herself hastily, 
Dixon knew that every nerve, every thought, 
every movement of her young lady was under 


Why are you come 


the perfect control of a resolute will. 


“Tell me what has happened, Dixon,” she 
said calmly, as the woman assisted her to 
dress with ill-disguised haste. 

‘Well, miss,” she said, “ James heard that 
master was very restless after you came back 
last night, so he wouldn’t go to bed, but sat 
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up in a chair in the dressing-room ; and 
about five o’clock he was awake'd by a strange 
noise, and rushed ‘into master’s room and 
found him in a fit. Mrs. Wallace was called, 
and Groves saddled one of the horses and 
went off, for Dr. Hunt he’s been here more 
than half an hour, and now master’s sensi- 
ble, and he’s asked for you, Miss Esther. 
I think he’s forgotten all about your jour- 
ney yesterday, so you'd better not men- 
tion it.” 

“The task I dread will, I fear, be made 
plain for me,” said Esther to herself, “but 
oh ! at what a cost !” 

A few minutes afterwards, on her way to 
her father’s room, she encountered Dr. 
Hunt. 

“T was coming to hasten your movements, 
Miss Auberry, he said gently, as he shook 
hands ; “your father is asking for you, and I 
fear I must prepare you forthe worst. James 
tells me he has been exciting himself during 
the last few days with his lawyer, which quite 
accounts for his present state. I know I can 


trust you to be calm,” he added, in a low 
tone, as he opened the door of the room for 
the young lady to enter. 

Esther, though pale, and shocked at the| 


change in her father, preserved her self-con- 


trol as she approached the bed on which he | 





lay, with features pinched and shrunken, and 
closed eyes. 

Although the silence remained unbroken, 
he presently became conscious of some one 
standing by his bed. He opened his eyes, 
and as he recognised Esther he put out his 
contracted hand feebly, and made an effort 
to smile. 

Esther took the palsied hand in both her 
own, and said, “ Dear father, I am so grieved 
to see you like this,” 

“No, no; don’t grieve, dear,” he replied, 
with difficulty, and in broken sentences went 
on, “I’m going soon—you’ve been—a good 
daughter, Esther—God will bless you—take 
care of Leila—she’s all right—tell her—I’ve 
altered my will—thank God—before—it was 
—too late.” 

The voice faltered and ceased. In the 
silence that followed, Esther, still holding his 
hand, sunk on her knees by the bed, and 
silently committed her dying parent to the 
forgiving love of our pitying Saviour. 

The beams of the morning sun entered the 
chamber as Dr. Hunt raised Esther from her 
knees, and removing the cold hand from her 
grasp pointed to the bed. 

The immortal spirit of Leyton Auberry had 
departed from earth to appear before its 
Maker. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. d 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Aque, 
CHLORODYNE ats like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Oholera and Dysentery, 
CHLORODYNE py espen cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative ia Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, Xe. 


P : From Lozrp Francis ConrxGH am, Mount Charles, Donegal, December IIth, 1863. 
Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Ohlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has 
found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to‘have half a dozen bottles sent at once to the above address. 


Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at 


Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”— 
Bee Lancet, 1st December, 1864, 
: CAUTION.—BHWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 
CavTiow.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Woon stated that Dr, J. Coutts Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor 0. CHLORODYNE; 
that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say,had been sworn to.—See Times, 10th July, 1864, 
Sold in bottles at 1s, 14d., 3s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils, each, None is genuine without the words “Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE" on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testi y panies each Bottle, 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, LONDON. 


SP Her Majesty has received a Copy. 


“Osborne, Feb. 10, 1877. 
“ Lieut.-General Sir T, M. Biddulph is desired to acknowledge the copy of “ Uncle Tom’s Story of 
His Life,’ forwarded by Mr. Lobb for the Queen, and to return Her Majesty’s thanks.” 


FORTIETH THOUSAND. 


t* UNCLE TOM’S Now in his 88th 
STORY OF = 
From 1789 to 1876. HIS LIFE, 


WITH A PREFACE BY MRS. H. BEECHER STOWE. 


CONTAINING 
REGISTERED PORTRAITS OF “UNCLE TOM” AND MRS. STOWE. 
His Forty-two Years’ Slave Life—Escape into Canada—Carrying on his Back two of his Children 
600 Miles through the Woods—Also an Account of the Characters in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin: ” Legree, 
who maimed “ Uncle Tom” for Life—George Harris—Eliza, his Wife, who crossed the Ice with her 
Child—Little Eva—Why Mrs. Stowe made her hero die, &c. 











Edited by JOHN LOBB, Managing Editor of the “‘ Christian Age.” 
The only authorized and copyright Edition. 
Crown 8vo., Fancy Boards, =a | In Handsome Embossed Cloth, Gilt Edges, 
ls» 6d. 9s. Gd. 


The TIMES of February 2nd devoted a column to an appreciative review of “ Uncle Tom’s Story.” 
Order of any Bookseller, or direct from the Office, 


89, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





NOW READY, PRICE 15s., 


THE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER; 


CONTAINING 


Morning and Ebening Prayers for x Pear, 


ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 
WITH PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS. 
Composed expressly for this work by upwards of 200 Clergymen of the Church of England, 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES J. GOODHART, M.A., 


Rector of Wetherden, Suffolk. 


LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 12, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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BORWICK’S BAKING POWDER. 











FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 


Makes Delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 


£old by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent 
Boxes, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 2s. 6d. or 5s. size, as there is a considerable saving. 





TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 





Suitable for all seasons in a variety of preparations 


BROWN « POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


Is a domestic requisite of constant utility. 





Made with Milk, as, it ought always to be, 


BROWN « POLSON’S CORN F 


Affords all the essentials of a perfect diet: 
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JOHN HEATH, Birmingham. 
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"ANTELANCET | 


All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong life, 
thould read. Dr, Rooke’s Anti-Lancet, or Handy Guide to 
Domestic Medicine, which can be had GRATIS from any 
Chemist, or POST FREE from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, 


Concerning this book, which contains 168 pages, the late 
eminent author, Sheridan Knowles, observed :— 


“It will be an: tnoalculable boon to every person who 
can read and think,” 








Is specially recommended - by-several eminent Physicians, and by 
DR, ROOKE, Scarborough, Author of the ‘‘ Anti-Lancet.” ~ 

It Has been tsed withthe most signal suecess for’ Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Consumption, Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive Night-Sweats, 
Spitting of Blood, Shortness of Breath, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Chest. pa 

Seld in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable 
Chemists and wholesale by JAMES M, CROSBY, Chemist, Scar. 
borough, 


&@ Inyalids should read Crosby é Prize Tréatise on ‘‘ Diczagus 
Or Tax LuNGs anD Ain-VESSELS,” a copy of which can be bad 
Giatia of all Chemists. 


























